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Some Sanitary Reports. 


RECENT number 
of the Journal of 
the Society of Arts 
contains the report 
in full of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s Presidential 
Address to the 
Association of 
Sanitary Inspectors 
of Great Britain, 
delivered at Brighton on the 25th of last 
month, and to which reference has already 
‘been made in our columns. The lesson read 
by the veteran sanitarian in this address is 
the one which he has been delivering all his 
life, and which he still keeps persistently 
pressing upon a generation which has profited 
much, doubtless, by the preaching of himself 
and other devoted sanitarians, but which is 
still far short of the mark, if not in regard to 
sanitary belief, at least in regard to sanitary 
practice. Two points strike us especially in 
Mr. Chadwick’s address as affording remark- 
able and dramatic examples of the moral 
and physical effect of sanitary conditions 
on human life and character, for evil or 
for good. One is the incident which he 
mentions of his conversation with a respect- 
able member of the poorer classes in Edin- 
burgh, a porter earning 20s. a week, and who 
stated to the sanitary apostle the details of 
his expenditure, resulting in an admission 
that one half of it went on whisky. In 
aw to a remonstrance, the reply was, 
, Well, sir, this is the only place I could get ; 
and if you were to live here you would drink 
whisky too.” “It so happened,” adds Mr. 
Chadwick, “that whilst I was there I did 
feel a Coppery taste in my mouth, a pre- 
monitory{ symptom from so depressing an 
atmosphere, and immediately I left it, it is 
the fact that, rightly or wrongly, I sought 
correction in a diffusive stimulant—some 
warm brandy and water.” So much for the 
demoralising effect of insanitary habitations. 
An equally striking, but pleasanter, testimony 
to the importance of sanitation,—“a more 
sounder instance,”—is found on the next page 
of the same address. The speaker, in visiting 
schools in a neighbourhood where he had not 
been for some years, was much struck with 
the appearance of the children, as less pallid 
and without the “dull leathery look” that 
he used to see. And he observed to the 
manager, “ You must have got a new class of 
children since my last visit.” No, was 








the answer, but “since the sanitary im- 
provements had been made in the lower 
districts,” the children received from them 
had the improved type which had struck the 
visitor. Premises had been drained, rooms 
ventilated, washing promoted, and the death- 
rate reduced to one-fourth of what it had 
formerly been, and that with children of the 
lowest class, with the physical and moral 
results written on their faces and manners. 
This is an old story, it may be said; but it 
is one which cannot be let go even yet. 
Great is the progress that has been made in 
public opinion and in practical reform during 
the last quarter of a century; but those who 
keep their eyes about them are continually 
reminded how much there is yet to be done. 
Among such reminders are the various 
‘“‘ Reports ” which reach us from time to time, 
made to the Local Government Board by 
medical officers, in regard to the sanitary 
state of this or that village or township, and 
the probable causes of the prevalence of enteric 
fever and other epidemics in such localities. 
The facts stated and the conclusions arrived 
at in these official reports are worthy of more 
public attention than they usually receive. 
We have before us all that we have received 
since the commencement of the present year, 
and they contain some instructive reading. 
The largest and, in other respects, the most 
important of these, and also the earliest in 
date of our collection, is the joint report made 
to the Local Government Board by Dr. Barry 
and Mr. P. Gordon Smith, in February of 
this year, on the subject of back-to-back 
houses. So long and so decisively has this 
method of building houses been condemned 
by sanitarians, that it may come as a surprise 
to many to know that there are whole dis- 
tricts, including towns of such importance as 
Leeds and Halifax, where not only are back- 
to-back houses permitted, but there is a 
system of local legislation for them, and 
a decided tendency on the part not only 
of the builders but the occupiers of 
them, to prefer them to “ through 
houses.” The preference of the speculating 
builder for them is, of course, on the ground 
of economy of building; but the statistics 
given by Dr. Barry and Mr. Smith go to show 
that this economy is of the barest character, 
often only representing one penny in the 
week of rent. The statistics on this subject 
are given very fully and precisely, in well- 
arranged tables of outlay, area, and return, 
which should form powerful arguments in 
the hand of the right-minded sanitarian, 





showing for how poor a return this injury to 
public health is perpetrated. To the statistics 
of injury to health we will come just now. 
The preference with which the _ back-to- 
back houses are apparently regarded by a 
certain proportion of the occupiers arises 
from a persuasion that they are “ more com- 
fortable” than “through houses”; on the 
principle, we presume, enunciated in the 
proverb of the Scotch lower orders, quoted 
in “The Antiquary ”:—“The clartier* the 
cosier,"—a sentiment equally acted on in 
England, if not so frankly proclaimed. Who 
has not experienced the difficulty of per- 
suading persons of the lowest rank to keep 
windows open in their houses, and the cer- 
tainty with which they will, if possible, stop 
up all ventilators which a paternal landlord 
may have established for their welfare? To 
such persons a good stuffy back-to-back 
house, where all the windows are one side 
only, and where no breath of fresh air can 
invade them from the other side, is a 
paradise, from which only a stern and inex- 
orable legislation,—a sword of the law which 
turns every way,—can eject them. 

The Report deals entirely with certain 
towns in Yorkshire. Whether this district 
was selected as being one specially in need of 
criticism, or for other reasons, we do not learn 
from the report. The statistics given are 
under the heads of (1) extent to which back- 
to-back houses have been built recently ; (2) 
space about dwellings, and density in regard 
to area; (8) structural arrangements, ventila- 
tion, disposal of refuse, &c.; (4) relative cost 
of houses of different classes; and (5) in- 
fluence of different classes of houses upon 
health and morality. The statistics under 
the first head will astonish the London 
reader. In Halifax, in the years 1876 
to 1886, 61 per cent. of the houses 
built were on the back-to-back plan ! 
In Morley, where by-laws allowing of the 
erection of such houses have been in force 
since 1883, 82 per cent. have been built so, and 
the proportion is increasing. In Leeds, during 
the twelve years ending August, 1887, about 
50,000 persons are estimated to have been 
living in back-to-back houses; and in Bradford, 
during 1876 to 1886, out of a total of 7,036 
new houses certified in Bradford as fit for 
habitation, 64 per cent. were built on the 
back-to-back plan, inhabited by about 20,000 
persons. We ought to be very much indebted 
to Dr. Barry and Mr. Gordon Smith for 
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investigating and tabulating these facts, 
which to many will seem almost incredible. 
It only shows how slow is the pro- 
gress in these matters, that years after 
the best sanitary authorities have con- 
demned such houses completely,—after the 
condemnation of them has really become quite 
a commonplace,—there are large provincial 
towns building them wholesale, and even 
passing by-laws to permit and to regulate 
their construction. This latter fact is almost 
the worst part of the matter. It would look 
better if such building were the result of mere 
evasion of the law, or carelessness in the 
administration of it, than that the law should 
deliberately license it. In Halifax it appears, 
indeed, that the town authorities almost 
revel in back-to-back houses, and that 
while the by-laws specify certain restric- 
tions, the practice is to relax them. 
The by-laws contemplate that back-to-back 
houses should be limited to blocks of eight 
houses, four each way, with 15 ft. clear space 
between them and the next block, and that 
this rule should not be departed from “ unless 
with the previous consent of the Corporation.” 
This dispensing power of the Corporation 
seems, however, to have been so freely exer- 
cised that the authors of the Report are able to 
exhibit block plans of back-to-back houses 
in blocks of 16, 28, and 30 houses respec- 
tively, and a block of no less than 20 
“single” houses, as they are called, 2.e., 
houses with only a dead wall at the back, 
and no through ventilation. 

At Keighley, which is another of the back- 
to-back towns, as we may call them, it 
appears that the building of such houses is 
limited, in by-law and in fact, to blocks of 
four tenements, and there is a certain practical 
character in the way in which the system 
is carried out there. The four houses are 
within the four arms of a cross formed by the 
papas and while the window of each 
iving room looks, we will say, to east or 
west, the window of each scullery or of the 
smaller bedroom above looks to north or 
south; so that there is at least a cross-corner 
ventilation. This practice (usual, it appears, 
though not always enforced) does away with 
some of the evil of the back-to-back system, 
and the builder of the houses “makes his 
economies,” as the French would put it, 
without rendering each house a complete 
cul-de-sac of fouled air; so that in as far as 
this, Keighley is in advance of her larger 
neighbours among the Yorkshire towns. 

The manner in which the effort to save, 
which is the sole excuse for this method of 
building, is carried on in many cases, is worth 
special note, and we may transcribe it here as 
given in the Report :— 

“In the case of a row of through houses, every 
house, except the two end houses, will be con- 
cerned with two party walls and two external 
walls; but in the case of a row of back-to-back 
houses, each house, other than the four end ones, 
will be concerned with three party walls, and only 
one external wall. Hence, any saving that can be 
effected in the construction of the party walls of 
new buildings will produce a larger saving in the 
case of back-to-back houses than of through houses. 
This particular item of saving of cost has, we 
think, tended considerably to create the impression 
that back-to-back houses are cheaper of construc- 
tion, and can, therefore, be let at lower rents 
than through houses affording the same amount of 
accommodation. There is, accordingly, a ten- 
dency in certain places to construct party walls only 
half a brick (44 in.) in thickness, and to carry them 
up no higher than is absolutely necessary to sepa- 
rate the rooms in one house from the rooms in the 
next house, i.e., up to the ceiling-joists of the top 
story, so that in a row of houses the space in the 
roof above the ceilings of the top story of the 
houses is continuous trom one end of the row to the 
other. For similar reasons of economy the timbers 
of the several floors, and certain timbers of the 
roof, are frequently built into the party walls in 
such a way tbat the ends of joists and roof timbers, 
inserted on opposite sides of the same wali, are 
in close proximity to, if not in actual contact 
with, each other. Now, a brick party wall only 
44 in. thick cannot evarded as affordin 





























































be r 
reasonable safety against the spread of fire, an 
still less can any party wall be so regarded if it 
be incomplete in height, or if it in &uy way allow 
the timbers of floors and roofs to be continnous 
from one house to the next. Nor, indeed, can such 
rty walls be regarded as sufficient for purposes of 
ealth, since, owing to incompleteness, the atmo- 
sphere of one house would be common to the other 


‘ 
houses in the same row, a condition which could 


scarcely fail to be a source of danger in the case of 
any infectious disease ; and yet it is by no means 
uncommon to find the party walls in rows of houses 
incomplete, being stopped short at the ceiling-joists 
of the top story, sometimes only 44 in. thick, and 
very frequently with continuous timber through the 
party wall from one house to the next.” 


As if this were not enough, the arrangement 
of the privies in connexion with many of 
these houses is open to the gravest objection. 
In some cases, privies common to two or three 
houses are so placed as to be thirty or forty 

ards from some of the houses using them ; 
in others they are against the very walls of 
the house itself. 

The important point of such a report is, of 
course, when we come to the inquiry as to 
the effect of back-to-back houses on the 
health of the occupants. Common sense 
would lead most people to the conclusion 
that such houses cannot be so healthy as those 
with through ventilation; even the local 
authorities who permit this manner of build- 
ing must be aware of this to a certain extent ; 
but there is probably a vague idea that the 
ill-effects are over-rated, and that they will 
not show themselves in any decided or tangible 
form. That is the feeling which has been at 
the bottom of a great deal of the indifference 
and reluctance to undertake improvements 
which have retarded the sanitary advance of 
many places. People say, “Oh, we believe 
the statements about the disease and mor- 
tality resulting from these causes are greatly 
exaggerated”; and this belief suits so well 
with vested interests and official indolence 
that it is easily accepted. It is here that the 
almost unanswerable argument of statistics 
comes in with such effect. In regard to the 
districts specially dealt with in this report, the 
authors state that the data for such statistics 
are as yet wanting. They found in all the 
districts they visited a general opinion among 
the medical officers of health as to the un- 
healthiness of the back-to-back houses, but no 
systematic study and co-ordination of the 
facts seemed to have been made, such as 
would form the basis of a statistical state- 
ment. Since the inquiry was commenced, a 
resolution was passed in the Public Health 
Section of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, at their Dublin meeting, condemning the 
erection of back-to-back houses, but even on 
that occasion no definite evidence was adduced 
in support of the resolution. But the authors 
of the report were fortunate enough to obtain 
some definite statistics from another district, 
Salford, where Dr. Tatham, the Medical Officer 
of Health, had for some time been compiling 
statistics of the mortality and the conditions 
of building within the 208 districts of enumera- 
tion of the last census. From his information 
the authors have been able to supply some 
diagrams of mortality in the registration 
districts of Salford. In the first one taken, 
there are three districts, tabled thus :— 


I. No back-to-back houses. 
II. 18 per cent. ditto. 
III. 50 per cent. ditto. 


and two sets of graphic representations are 
given of the rates of mortality in these three 
groups of houses. The first set shows 
epidemic diseases, phthisis, and pulmonary 
diseases other than phthisis; the second set 
shows diarrhoea death-rates. In the first 
diagram the difference between the death- 
rates in column [. and column III. is 
sufficiently marked; it is as 26 to 37; but 
the difference is much more marked in the 
diarrhoea diagram, where it is as 15°5 to 28. 
The next table, from another district, presents 
a still more striking result, as it includes a 
fourth district, where the houses are all back- 
to-back. In this case the proportion of 
diarrhoea death-rate in the district (I.) where 
there are no back-to-back houses, and in 
that (IV.) where they are all _ back-to- 
back, is as 14 to 33. The authors admit 
that from the circumstance of the statistics 
being limited to one town, and there being no 
data as to the ages at death, too much stress 
must not be laid on the figures given ; but the 
result, even in the rough, seems too marked 
to be passed over lightly, even allowing a 





certain margin for inaccuracies. The moral 








of the matter is that, while a district of one 
large town furnishes these results as to the 
effect of back-to-back house-building, other 
large towns are building more than half their 
number of new houses in the same manner, 

Another important and very full report of 
the same kind is that furnished to the Loca], 
Government Board by Mr. John Spear, dated 
July 3, on an epidemic of enteric fever in 
the Mountain Ash Urban Sanitary District, 
Glamorganshire. This report was undertaken 
to trace the causes of epidemics in 1886 and 
1887, and two plans of the district are given 
showing the blocks of houses in the contiguous. 
hamlets of Mountain Ash and Miskin. These 
plans appear to bring out the relation between, 
cause and effect in an almost startling manner, 
Houses infected are marked with red dots, 
and blocks of houses supplied with water 
from a particular main, the “Oxford-street 
main,” running through Mountain Ash and 
on to Miskin, are coloured grey to distinguish 
them from the rest. With one or two exce 
tions in the second map, the red dots are a 
on the grey-tinted blocks of houses. The 
report is too long to go into in detail here; 
but the facts, as Mr. Spear says, show that the 
water passing through the Oxford-street main 
must have been, at various periods, contami- 
nated with the specific poison of enteric fever. 
The precise manner in which this occurred has 
not been made out, but some facts are given 
which seem to show that the periodical inter- 
mission of the flow of water through this 

ortion of the main, which was arranged to 

e shut off at intervals, gave at all events the 
opportunity for the formation of low forms of 
life in water stagnating in portions of the 
main, and also for leakage into the main, 
through defective joints, of some contamina- 
tion from the soil around. We extract two 
or three of the most suggestive passages from 
the report. We may note that the infected 
district commenced (in Mountain Ash) at the 
point below a junction of the previously+ 
mentioned main with the “ Henry-street 
main” :— 

‘‘The Oxford-street and Henry-street mains are 
so related that any air-borne matter gaining access 
to either of them during intermission of water- 
supply would probably be carried back some dis- 
tance by the aspiratory action of the other, to the 
point of their bifurcation. Indeed, for some yids 
below that point, water will flow back from the 
Oxford-street into the Henry-street pipe, a fact that 
is made use of when it is desired to empty the 
former quickly. : 

For the purposes of this inquiry the two pipes 
were laid bare a little above and for some distance 
below the point indicated. .... The Henry-street 
pipe was laid some twenty-five years ago, and has 
been found to be much corroded. That of Oxford- 
street was relaid, as I have said, in 1885. There is no 
doubt that the relaying was very carelessly, not to 
say recklessly, done. Owing to the exigencies of 
water-supply, it was done mostly at night, and, the 
works being in private hands, was subject to no 
supervision on the part of any official or authority 
having concern with the public health. Accordingly, 
the main was carried, without any special precau- 
tion, immediately above, alongside, and even 
through old rubble drains ; and when in the course 
of the trenching pipe-drains were cut through, no 
trouble appears to have been taken to replace them. 
I find the Inspector of Nuisances reporting in Sep- 
tember, 1885, a third case of injury and stoppage 
of a drain from this cause. : 

Although the old stone culverts to which I have 
referred are not ostensibly sewage carriers now, 
they formed the sole sewage system some twenty 
years ago ; and even now refuse matters are often 
poured, as I saw myself, into the roadside gullies 
that are connected with them. One of the culverts 
through which the Oxford-street main was cart! 

(a “collar” or junction between two pipes being 
in the interior, section A,) was found to contain @ 
quantity of excessively foul sewage deposit, 4 
slaughter-house apparently, amongst other places, 
draining into it. It may be said that, as 
one result of the careless laying of the main, 
the latter was at different points, from time o 
time, bathed in refuse matters, and habitually, 
certain points, in sewage-contaminated air. .- + + 
I had myself opportunities of observing how “eA 
siderable was the suction of air into the pipe ~ 
certain points after intermission of supply, 40% ° 
its renewal, how much air, coming with much — 
and force, had to be expelled. No special a “ 
being provided for the purpose, this air must / ine 
entered by accidental openings. In May, 1887, 
usual summer intermission of supply at night a 
commenced, and on July 7, owing to — 
water, the service was restricted to eight. i ‘ 
daily. For the same reason the pipes. at aap 
received no proper flushing, and the evidenee 
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consumers leaves no doubt that they became very 
Soul. ..0 «+ At any time of intermission it is 

lain that the leaky water-pipes were at liberty to 
discharge their contents through any opening at 
a lower level, and that they would convey, not only 
such water as remained in them, but those matters 
also which entered at the points of leakage; in 
short, the leaky pipes would act as so many means 
of draining the ground in which they were placed. 
Passing through or alongside old rubble culverts, 
they would take up foul air and liquid from these 
culverts and from the soil around, and would deliver 
these matters at lower levels (if not during inter- 
mission, on the first renewal of supply) for con- 
sumption as ‘drinking water.’ .. .. Chemical 
analysis of the water, and still more microscopical 
examination, afford important confirmatory res‘alts. 
Dr. Dupré, to whom samples were sent for analysis, 
reports that water taken from a house-tap in Henry- 
street, before the nightly intermission of service, was 
pure; while that from the same tap after inter- 
mission gives evidence of animal contamination and 
of the appearance of low forms of life.” 


No facts could more strongly emphasise the 
necessity for scrupulous care in the laying of 
water service pipes. Here it is shown that 
the area of disease was almost precisely con- 
terminous with the area of water supply fur- 
nished under the conditions so graphically 
described in the report; and this first neces- 
sary of life, instead of the water of Life, 
became the water of Death. 

Among the other reports to the Local 
Government Board on the sanitary condition 
of provincial towns and districts, we have 
Dr. Page’s report on the adjoining Urban 
Sanitary Districts of Clee-with-Weelsby and 
Great Grimsby, with reference to the preva- 
lence of enteric fever. Here the drainage 
seems to have been the source of evil. In 
Clee-with-Weelsby, we read :— 


‘In some houses with in-door sinks, the pipe was 
found to communicate directly with the drains, and 
the small belltrap was found displaced, allowing, as 
experiments showed, steady indraught of foul air 
into the dwelling. The yard sinks are, almost 
without exception, of faulty construction, and con- 
sist of a large catchpit, locally and appropriately 
termed a cesspool, constructed commonly of brick, 
and trapped either by a vertical flagstone or 
loose iron trap. In the latter instance there 
is nothing to prevent the escape of sewer air 
into the yard, and this, in effect, was found 
taking place, as might be expected under 
such conditions. These catchpits hold several 
gallons of slop-water and more or less of solid 
matters, and are emptied at the instance of the 
Authority, who contract with a person to effect this 
emptying at intervals of three months. Water- 
closet soil-pipes are inadequately ventilated by 
2}-in. pipes, instead of being carried up in full 
diameter as required by the bye-laws; and simi- 
larly the proper ventilation of house-drains, 
although provided for by the bye-laws, is in no 
instance carried out, rain-water pipes being in 
general use for this purpose. So that, in effect, it 
may be said that under existing circumstances of 
sewer ventilation throughout the district the only 
ready means of exit for sewer air has been on 
and about Louse premises.” 


When we come to Great Grimsby things 
are no better :— 


“The sewers are without adequate means of 
ventilation or provision for flushing, although both 
outfalls are blocked at every tide for some five or 
six hours, or even longer. During this interval the 
sewage is stagrant in the sewers, and the chief 
available means of escape for the foul air is by 
rain-water pipes and the defective traps of sinks 
and catchpits on house premises over the town.” 


So we go on with the same story, with 
variations, in one report after another. 
next take up Dr. Parsons’s report on an out- 
break of enteric fever in the borough of 
Buckingham—“ Old cottages, badly built, ill- 
ventilated and dilapidated ” ; “ no bye-laws for 
the regulation of new buildings,” c. 


“The sewage of Buckingham is drained into the 
Ouse, and, owing to the way in which the river 
encircles the town, so that no part is very far dis- 
tant from it, the outfalls are numerous, and the 
individual sewers are for the most part not of very 
great length. The course and construction of the 
sewers are imperfectly known, as they have been 
constructed at various periods, and no plans of 
them have been kept ; but enough is known to show 
that they are very defective. Those constructed in 
the last ten or twelve years are of socket-pipes, but 
Some of the older ones are brick culverts, or 
Square stone drains with bare earth bottom 
and irregular fall. There are catchpits in their 
course 3 ft. deep below the invert of the sewer to 
retain the grosser sediment. Private cesspools, 
with or withont overflow into the sewers, also exist 
nthe town. The sewers have no means of ventila- 

on other than such inlets as may have been left 


Wel? 


untrapped, and which are often too near houses. 
Nor have they any regular means of flusbing, the 
only means being to pump water into them from 
the river with a fire-engine. It is said that when 
this was recently done none of the main sewers were 
found blocked, though some contained 4 or 5 in. of 
sediment, but many of the house-drains were quite 
blocked up.” 

Water-closets have been partially intro- 
duced; hopper-closets flushed by hand from 
buckets ; often (can we be surprised ?) in “a 
very unsatisfactory condition.” The water 
supply is mostly derived from pumps and 
wells, but as the town is nearly cut off by 
the river valley from any large extra-urban 
gathering ground, the water which the wells 
yield must be largely derived from the rain 
which has fallen upon the area of the town, 
and which would carry with it impurities 
from the surface, and from leaky drains, cess- 
pools, &c.; little care is taken to make the 
wells watertight, and how porous the soil is 
may be inferred from the following delightful 
extract :-— 

** At a house in the centre of the town, the water- 
closet drains into a cesspool, the overflow of which 
goes into a second cesspool. The first cesspool is 
emptied every year, but the occupier of the house 
told me that the second cesspool had not required 


emptying during the twenty-five years that he had 
resided there.” 


There is a kind of grim humour about this 
statement as to the soil from which much of 
the drinking-water of the neighbourhood is 
drawn. Then we have Dr. Parsons’s report 
on the high rate of mortality in Dolgelly, in 
which there is some variation from the usual 
type of complaint. Here it is indicated that 
houses are so flimsily built as to be hardly 
weatherproof: roofs unceiled; “hence the 
bedrooms must be as cold in winter as they 
were hot and close at the time of my visit” 
(report dated July 7). The following is a 
description of a bit of Dolgelly property :— 


* Chapel Buildings.—An old chapel has been con- 
verted into eight dwelling-houses, of which six are 
entered from an open vestibule on the ground-floor, 
and two upstairs. One or two of the rooms are 
without light or ventilation, but most of the houses 
would have fair through ventilation were it not 
that the windows at the back of the block look out 
on to a tanyard, and have frequently to be kept 
closed to prevent the bad smells therefrom from 
entering the house. The water-closets are under 
the staircase in the vestibule, and are without light 
or air ; there are two seats, not partitioned off one 
from the other, but one only is in use ; of the other 
the pan has been broken away, but the water-service 
remains, and is used to fill vessels at, the water- 
supply to the tap having been cut off. In this 
block of property, including a front row, the density 
of population is at the rate of about 425 per acre.” 


By-laws have been made, founded on those 
of the Local Government Board, “ but they 
are entirely disregarded”; plans of new 
buildings are submitted, as a matter of form, 
to the local authority, but no one takes the 
responsibility of seeing that the provisions 
nominally made are complied with; and it 
is Dr. Parsons’s statement that they are an 
absolute dead-letter. This non-enforcement 
of the law he believes to be due to the disin- 
clination, often found in small places, to 
appear we to a neighbour, “ especially 
one who may have influential friends on the 
Board.” The remedy for this is to give more 
ower and independence to the Medical Officer 
of Health, as has been repeatedly urged both 
by ourselves and by correspondents in our 
columns. 

The Report made by Messrs. D. Cubitt 
Nicholls and Shirley F. Murphy to the Home 
Secretary on the immediate sanitary require- 
ments of the parish of St. Matthew, Bethnal- 
green (dated March 17), is of a rather diffe- 
rent order, and dwells more on the evil con- 
sequences of neglect and dilapidation in build- 
ings. ‘ The condition which above all others 
characterises dwelling- houses in Bethnal- 
green is the dilapidated state in which they 
are allowed to remain. In street after street 
houses defective in this respect were abun- 
dantly found in the course of our inspection. 
Such houses showed badly-paved yards, de- 
fective roofs, broken floors, dirty walls and 
ceilings, broken plaster, dilapidated window- 
frames, together with faulty gutters and 





defective pointing of walls, giving facilities 
for damp to enter.” Newly-erected houses 





are free from the faults of many of those 
which preceded them; but the authors note 
serious objections to two new blocks of 
‘ Model ” lodging-houses :—“ In one [ Queen’s- 
buildings] the water-closets were placed in 
the sculleries, without direct light or ventila- 
tion; in the other | Quinn’s-square |, from the 
great height of the buildings abutting on 
narrow courts, the lower rooms were so 
deficient in light as to detract from their 
healthiness.” This latter mistake is one 
which applies to a great deal of build- 
ing in the West of London, as well as to 
many of the “Model” blocks of work- 
men’s homes in the East. It is odd that 
the very authorities who object to over- 
crowding on a horizontal area cannot see that 
overcrowding vertically comes in the end to 
the same thing, and that the provision for a 
width of street which is adequate for houses 
30 ft. high cannot be adequate for houses 
60 ft. or 80 ft. high. Unless those who are 
responsible for the erection of these lofty 
buildings on too confined a site bring their 
common-sense to bear on the matter, they will, 
before long, be taught by the death-rate, that 
stern monitor in regard to mistakes in building. 

We have but touched on a few of the 
points in these mostly able and interesting 
reports; enough to show that they form a 
class of literature deserving of public atten- 
tion, and proving, in spite of the unquestion- 
able and remarkable progress made in the last, 
quarter of a century, how much still remains. 
to be accomplished in improving the sanitary 
conditions of life in towns and urban districts.. 








NOTES. 


raaeseey (ii) new Court Theatre, which has: 
(GA RA been opened this week, is, in its 

plan and arrangement, to a great 

extent a repetition of Terry’s 

Theatre, by the same architect, though the 
exterior architectural treatment is of a 

different type. The same system of fire- 

proof construction in the auditorium has been 
carried out, as well as the provision of a large 

number of extra exit-stairs with doors open- 
ing on a push from the inside; in this case 

the push is taken by horizontal brass rails 

standing out from the surface of the door, so 

that any crowding against the door must 

necessarily operate on the opening-gear. The 
stairs, both the ordinary ones and extra exit 
stairs, are spacious in comparison with 
the numbers to be accommodated in: 
the house, and probably as well arranged as 
they can be within the narrow limits of the 
site, which, of course, impose considerable: 
difficulty on the architect. The pit entrance: 
stair is not a very good one, having two turns at 
right angles and a rather long and steep flight 
downwards between the turns. There was a 
disagreeable crush here on the opening night,,. 
we believe, the people having been admitted 
to the bottom of the stair before the doors: 
were opened ; means have been taken now of 
controlling them better by a strong barrier at 
the top of the stairs; but this part of the 
entrance arrangement cannot be considered 
quite satisfactory, nor do we see the necessity 
or advantage, as this is not a sloping site, 
of taking the level of the pit and stalls so far 
below the ground: it has the effect of lessen- 
ing the climb to the gallery and upper boxes, 
and the distance of the exit from there in case 
of alarm, no doubt; but we are not much in 
favour of putting a theatre down into a hole in 
the ground, where no special features of the 
site render it unavoidable. The stage is cut off 
from the auditorium by an asbestos curtain, 
in this case double, with a space between ; and 
the curtain can, in the event of sudden danger, 
be dropped instantaneously, though provided 
with a break for ordinary lowering. Sprinklers 
are in use onthe stage, not automatic, but placed 

where they can all be operated in a moment ; 
and we have much more faith in hand-gear for 
this purpose than in automatic gear, which we 
should expect to find fail just when it was 
wanted. In its practical planning and construc- 
tion this is anadmirable theatre of its size, and 

Mr. Emden may be congratulated on having 








achieved a distinct step in theatre-building,— 
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the result of having given his mind to satisfy- 
ing a special requirement of the day. For 
the architectural characteristics of the house 
we fear much cannot be said. The decora- 
tion is not better than theatre decoration 
usually is; and the large vases, and the 
fronton (we borrow a French word for 
what we have no precise English one for), 
with nothing behind it, which forms the centre 
feature of the sky-line of the facade, belong 
to the most commonplace order of architec- 
tural accessories. The worst point archi- 
tecturally is the manner in which the drum 
of the octagonal dome over the centre part of 
the auditorium hangs in the air in front of 
the gallery; nothing could look more un- 
architectural and un-constructive ; and in his 
next theatre Mr. Emden should endeavour to 
improve upon this method of designing the 
interior.” 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes draws 

attention to a significant extract from 
the Ormskirk Parish 
follows :— 

‘¢ The parishioners will be glad to know the desti- 
nation of the old oak benches. They are being sent 
to a school of art in Boston, U.S.A. <A gentleman 
has bought them for the purpose, and the vicar and 
wardens have received the sum of 80/. for them, 
which amount is lodged in the bank to the credit 
of the Restoration Fund. We retain a few of the 
old seats in the church.” 


The idea that the benches that were taken 
out of an English parish church, as not good 
enough for the restored edifice, should be pur- 
chased by a School of Art in the new world, 
has an amusing irony about it; but the 
present taste of the Americans for relics of 
Queen Anne and Georgian work is, after all, 
a good deal of the nature of a fashion, which 
will probably have its day and pass away. It 
is natural that it should be much developed 
in and around Boston, where there is a good 
deal of what is practically actual English 
work of the period in existence. However 
some persons may regret this destination of 
the discarded woodwork in our restored 
churches, there is something to be thankful 
for in the above announcement, if we compare 
it with the following, which is from an old 
number of the Zcclestologist :— 


Church Magazne, as 


“‘The following scandalous advertisement has 
been sent us from a provincial paper :—‘ Worksop 
Church.—To Builders, Masons, Coilectors of old 
carved oak, and others.—To be sold by auction, by 
Mr. R. A. Penson, opposite the parish church of 
Worksop, in the County of Nottingham, on Thurs- 
day, September 2nd, 1847, a quantity of very 
valuable old oak timber in beams, rafters, planks, 
and useful scantlings, together with the stall- 
ends, panels, and beautiful antique carved work. 
The whole of which have been removed from the 
interior of Worksop Church during the restoration 
of that ancient edifice, and will be offered in suitable 
lots for the convenience of purchasers.’” 


It would seem that, in spite of the outcries of 
the antiquaries, we have really made some 
yrogress in respect for old work during the 
last forty years. 


I 





will probably not be till after the lapse 
of many years that the “Corpus” of 
Greek grave-reliefs, projected by the Vienna 
Academy, will be complete. Meanwhile, from 
time to time, monographs appear on special 
points under discussion, andthese monographs 
are based on the material already accumu- 


lated for the Corpus. Dr. Alfred Brickner, 
in his “ Von den Griechischen Grab-reliefs ” 
raises anew a question which we noted in 
detail some time past in connexion with Dr. 
Furtwangler’s introductory essay to the 
Sabouroff collection,—i.e., whether. the scenes 
on Greek grave-reliefs, where two figures join 
hands represent a parting before death, or a 
meeting after death? Dr. Furtwangler, with 





* We may add that Messrs. Holliday & Greenwood 
were the contractors; the carton-pierre decoration of the 
interior has been executed by Messrs. Heighway, Kusel, 
& Depree, as has also the mosaie work, Messrs, Wilkes 
have done the Eureka concrete staircases; Messrs. Sharp 
& Kent, the electric lighting; Messrs, Vaughan & Brown, 
the stage gas-lighting; Messrs, Starkie, Gardner, & Co., 
the gas and electric fittings; Messrs, arus, the seats. 
Mr. Geo, Harrison, C.E., has acted as engineer forthe fire 
appliances, which have been carried out by Messrs. Harker 
& Co. Mr. Hurrell was the general foreman of the works ; 





and Mr, 8, H. Egan lies acted as clerk of works, 


much ingenuity and learning, maintained the 
meeting theory, Dr. Briickner that of parting. 
He certainly brings a great deal of cogent 
evidence, and much that is new since Dr. 
Furtwangler wrote. Specially he brings 
forward instances of grave lekythoi, in which 
in two vases the same people appear in the 
one case as living subordinate spectators, 
in the second, as dead and principal actors. 
He also notes and publishes for the 
first time an interesting relief from a private 
collection in the Peirzeus in which a boy and 
girl hold hands in the familiar “ farewell ” 
scheme. We believe it is the only instance 
in which children are so represented. Over 
the head of the boy, in whose memory the 
relief is made, is his name. Over the girl’s 
head there is nothing. A frequent theory in 
instances of this sort is that the second un- 
signed figure is there “by anticipation.” In 
the case of a child this theory is inadmissible, 
as no parents would be likely to make so 
gloomy and ill-omened a forecast. Dr. 
Brickner’s pamphlet is a reprint from the 
“Transactions of the Academy of Sciences.” 
Vol. 116., 1888. 





A RATHER odd species of sculptural deco- 

ration seems in process of being added 
to the attractions of Cardiff Castle. On a 
boundary wall which has been erected in front 
of one of the approaches to the Castle certain 
spaces are to be decorated with carvings of 
animals by Mr. Nicholls, two of which have 
already been fixed, a seal, and a baboon, the 
seal with its head and shoulders rising over the 
coping. Other forms of animal life are to 
follow. ‘This idea in itself is quite in keeping 
with the spirit in which Burges carried out the 
new buildings at Cardiff. What we do not 
like is to hear that the figures are painted in 
natural colours. If so (and we so understand 
the description given in the Western Mail) 
this is a great mistake in regard to artistic 
feeling and effect, and would reduce the thing 
to a piece of rather childish realism, quite out 
of keeping with the true spirit of architectural 
decoration. 





R. THOS. P. WORTHINGTON, of 
Blackpool, submits to our notice a 
proposal to ventilate sewers by gas-burners 
along the edge of the footways of streets, 
supported on standards, to the foot of which 
pipes would be laid from the sewer, and 
the sewer-air would be conducted to the 
gas-burners at about the height of ordinary 
street-lamps. In the sheet of drawings 
accompanying the prospectus of the invention 
a view of a street is given, from which it 
would appear that the distance apart of these 
ventilators would be about the same as that 
of the street-lamps ; indeed, it would almost 
seem that the ordinary street-lamps are 
intended to be used for the purpose, 
although that is not specifically stated. 
The sewer-air, then, being conducted 
through these standards, is proposed to be 
“cremated ” by the gas-flame ; but, on its way, 
it is to pass through a chamber containing 
pans holding disinfectants. In this proposal 
everything depends upon the efficiency of the 
means of disinfection in the chambers, and in 
its proper maintenance at all times; and it 
may reasonably be inferred that sanitary 
authorities would find the renewal of the dis- 
infectants from time to time, and sufficiently 
often, a little burdensome, and the whole 
arrangement might be thrown out of order 
on that account. As to the air being 
“cremated” by some of it coming in contact 
= a gas-flame, the expectation is unreason- 
able. 


5 i North-Eastern Sanitary Association, 

‘hich has its headquarters at Newcastle- 
on-T'yne, with branches at Sunderland, Dur- 
ham, Stockton, and Middlesbrough, has 
recently issued a report, chemical and bac- 
teriological, on the air of twenty-six buildings 
in Newcastle, prepared for it by Professor 
Bedson, of the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle; Mr. Lovibond, F.LC., F.C.S.; 
and Mr. Severn, of the Normal School of 
Science, Newcastle. As an instance of how 





‘to do a thing when 





you have a mind to do it 
this call for a report by a Sanitary Associa- 
tion is worthy of note. Sanitary Associations 
do not sufficiently declare the principles upon 
which their practice is based. 





W EK hear of a scheme for a high-level 

bridge over the North Sea Canal at 
Amsterdam which has the merit of novelty. 
The proposition is to erect two lofty towers 
supporting a high-level bridge, and with a 
spiral roadway round each, up which carts 
and carriages can pass and cross the high-level] 
road at the top. ‘The scheme does not sound 
very practical. To get headway for the 
several tiers of road, along with a conveniently 
practicable gradient, would require towers of 
rather portentous scale. They would afford 
however, considerable opportunities for archi- 
tectural effect, if properly treated. 





CORRESPONDENT writes :—“One of 
the first acts of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, after the Victoria Park at Hackney 
has passed into its control, has been to remove 
the podium of the handsome drinking fountain, 
erected in 1862 at great cost, at the expense of 
Miss (now the Baroness) Burdett Coutts from 
the design of Mr. Darbishire, architect. The 
building being octagonal on plan, eight flights 
of steps, one on each face, were recessed into 
the podium. It is now intended to continue 
the steps uninterruptedly all round. It would 
be interesting to know whether the consent of 
the munificent donor has been obtained before 
making thisconsiderable alteration,and whether 
the architect has been consulted.” An engraving 
of the fountain will be found in the Buzlder for 
May 11, 1861, witha plan and section. It 
will be seen that inthe original design the 
large mass of the podium between each flight 
of steps was an important feature in the pro- 
portion of the whole. -The ornamental vases 
which occupied each projection of the podium 
are not, we must confess, a form of architec- 
tural decoration of which we are much 
enamoured, unless they were put to a legiti- 
mate use to contain flowers or shrubs; and 
we do not know that in itself a continuous 
flight of steps is not a _ better idea. 
But the mere continuation of the exist- 
ing section of the steps would probably 
be unsatisfactory, as it would not give an 
adequate base to the structure; it would re- 
quire more spread of the steps and a wider 
platform at the top to compensate for the 
loss of the projecting podium at the angles, 
and to avoid injury to the balance of the 
design. This is an important point, and we 
join with our correspondent in the query as 
to whether the architect has been consulted ; 
he ought to have been. 





N reference to our remarks about the 
insanitary structure of many of the 
houses in the Isle of Man, the Isle of Man 
Examimer prints a letter containing a state- 
ment from a local medical man, that to the 
best of his knowledge there has not been a 
case of “ diptheria” (sc) in Port St. Mary for 
many years. We believe the fact is that the 
case we referred to was parochially just out- 
side the Port St. Mary boundary, so that it 
is only an error in form: but the important 
point of our comment was that if there were 
such cases, it was not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the insanitary condition or planning 
of many of the houses in the neighbourhood. 








University College.—The classes of archi- 
tecture, construction, and practice are about to 
be resumed, and Professor Roger Smith an- 
nounces as the subject of the free public lecture 
with which he habitually begins the session, 
“Mistakes in Architecture.” He proposes to 
notice both students’ mistakes and architects’ 
mistakes. This lecture will be given on Thurs- 
day evening, the 4th October, at 7.30 p.m. at the 
College. 

Competition : Infant School, Ardwick.— 
In a limited competition, the design by Messrs. 
Smith, Woodhouse, & Willoughby, of Man- 
chester, for the Lyon-street Infant School, Ard- 
w'ck, was accepted. The building will be 
ei¢cted for the Manchester School Board. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL GEOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS. 


Tag fourth triennial meeting of the Inter- 
national Geological Congress was held last 
week at the London University, Burlington- 
gardens, When a large number of geologists from 
all parts of the world assembled to discuss 
sarious problems of international importance to 
their science. The first meeting of the Con- 
oress was held in 1878 in Paris; the second in 
1881 at Bologna; and the third in 1885 at 
Berlin. All the meetings have been successful, 
but the present one has drawn together a very 
much larger number, especially of the more 
influential geologists, than any of its pre- 
decessors. The Congress is international 
not only in name but in nature, delegates 
from nearly every civilised country in the 
world having attended. Itis of great import- 
ance to geologists, as to all other scientists, to 
have uniformity in nomenclature, and the 
present Congress has been largely occupied in 
fixing boundary lines and terminology. How 
far it has succeeded we hope to show in the 
sequel. 

The first meeting was held on Monday evening, 
the 17th, when the President, Professor J. Prest- 
wich, M.A., F.R.S., read the opening address, 
which, like nearly all the speeches and publica- 
tions of the Congress, was in the French 
language. It consisted of a tolerably compre- 
hensive résumé of the results of the previous 
Congresses, and also indicated the lines upon 
which the work of the week would be con- 
ducted. He said that at the Paris Congress it 
was suggested that the three (so-called) primary 
colours—red, blue, and yellow—should be univer- 
sally adopted in colouring geological maps, as re- 
presenting the three great rock groups—Primary, 
Secondary, and Tertiary; various tints of the 
colours, and hachures, being employed to indicate 
the divisions and sub-divisions of these groups. 
It was subsequently found, however, that these 
elementary colours were quite inadequate to 
graphically express the different formations; in 
fact, it was far too narrow a scale, so that at 
Bologna and Berlin various modifications were 
made by the introduction of complementary 
colours. Referring to the unification of nomen- 
clature in regard to the great divisions of the 
earth’s crust, it had been felt that it was 
essential to have an agreement on the terms 
used, and it was recognised that a dictionary 
of geology comprising the etymology or 
place of origin of every geological name, 
its synonym in other languages, a definition in 
French, and an illustrative diagram would be 
very useful. It had been resolved to publish an 
international geological map of Europe on the 
scale of 4.53555, Which map was now in course 
of execution at Berlin. A preliminary general 
agreement had also been arrived at by the 
different countries appointed to inquire into the 
unification of geological terms, by which the 
term “group” should be applied to the three 
great stratigraphical divisions, thus—‘* Primary 
group”; “system” for sub-divisions of these, 
such as “Silurian system”; whilst the words 
vies, “stage,” and “assize” were to be used in 
further sub-dividing, In like manner, in regard 
to divisions of geological time, the terms “ era,” 

period,” “epoch,” and “age” would be recog- 
nised ; thus “Primary era,” “ Silurian period,” 
&e. ? ? 

Amongst the questions for discussion at the 
present Congress, he said, would be the classifi- 
— of the Cambrian and Silurian systems ; 
a relations between the Carboniferous and the 
the teat the Rhetic and Jurassic, and between 
— lary and Quaternary. He concluded the 

Gress by alluding to the new questions to be 
Talsed respecting the crystalline schists. 

. erg? the 18th, Signor Capellini, 
yn - aes University, occupied the 
an a en the Classification of the Cambrian 
cipal re rocks was discussed. The prin- 
oo rag at issue was whether it is advisable 
ng at rocks into two great series, the 
Seca Cambrian ; or into three by the 
ree an of the Ordovician between these 
pe Bi . —s line between the Cambrian 
re — as always been the subject of 
of whet ome of one school adding part 

* 0 7 1ers consider Silurian, to the Cam- 

n, and vice versd. Theterm Ordovician was 
porn to embrace all the beds in dispute, 
_ mortar ea the myer gn fh moreover, there 
ded of ogical grounds warranting the divi- 
The sublect mA 4 into three parts, as all admit. 
deuiehe as very warmly discussed by the 

Pecialists of this branch, and the chairman, i 
ringing the proceedings Ae 

proceedings to a close, observed 





that in default of a unanimous decision the vote 
had better be postponed. Amongst the speakers 
were Mr. C. D. Walcott (Washington), Dr. 
Sterry Hunt (Montreal), Professors Otto Torell 
(Stockholm), Gosselet (Lille), Dewalque (Liége), 
and Kayser (Marburg); MM. de Lapparent 
(Paris), Delgado (Lisbon), Barrois (Lille), and 
Drs. Hicks, Geikie, &c. 

Wednesday’s meeting was occupied by the 
consideration of “ crystalline schists.” A series 
of memoirs had been printed and distributed 
amongst the members at the opening of the 
Congress, and, these being taken as read, dis- 
cussion at once proceeded. The memoirs and 
debates were of a very technical nature, the 
origin of the schists being the primary object 
to be attained by the discussion. The whole 
subject is involved in much obscurity, but the 
brilliant discoveries recently made,—especially 
in this country,—have materially assisted in 
clearing up many of the difficulties which lay 
in the way. At the present time there is no 
branch of geology occupying so much attention 
as these metamorphic rocks, but we think that 
it is premature to make any attempt at generali- 
sation. We must be content to wait until more 
facts are accumulated in the field and by the 
microscope. We were not at all surprised, 
therefore, to hear so many diverse opinions on 
the subject at the meeting. The views ex- 
pressed by the majority of the speakers were 
those which have already found vent in their 
various publications. Professor Lory (Grenoble), 
MM. Mattirolo (Turin), Macfarland (Ottawa), 
Issel (Genoa), Heim (Zurich), McPherson 
(Madrid) and others joined in the debate. 

At the fourth sitting, on Thursday, the work 
for the meeting was the consideration of the 
limits of the Tertiary and Quaternary rocks. The 
discussion, however, turned on the question as 
to whether it is advisable to retain the term 
‘* Quaternary” in the classification at all. The 
general public are, perhaps, more interested in 
this day’s proceedings than in those of any of 
the other days. The great thicknesses of sedi- 
mentary rocks, about twenty-five miles, com- 
posing the earth’s crust, are divided into three 
parts, each of which is identified by special 
features of palzontological importance. Thus 
the Primary group is remarkable for the abund- 
ance, first of invertebrates, and then of fishes; 
the Secondary for reptiles; whilst the Tertiary 
claims the existing genera and species of 
mammals as its own. At the top of the Tertiary 
some deposits, a few hundred feet thick at most, 
contain records of the existence of man, 
associated with skeletons of the mammoth, 
rhinoceros, &c. Many years ago it was pro- 
posed to institute a fourth term, Quaternary, 
out of these superficial deposits. According to 
this mode of classification, the line at the top of 
the Tertiary would be drawn at the base of the 
Quaternary, the sedimentary rocks thus being 
divided into four parts. It is obvious, 
however, that it is impossible for many 
geologists to attach the same importance 
to the few hundreds of feet of strata com- 
prised within the Quaternary beds as to the 
many miles in thickness of the Primary. It 
is admitted on all sides that the superficial 
deposits are important enough to be separated 
from those below, but only as a minor sub-divi- 
sion of the Tertiary, and not asa distinct geo- 
logical group. It is not accompanied by any 
special biological change in the character of 
the fossils, as are the great groups referred to, 
the only circumstance of note being the appear- 
ance of man during their deposition. This fact, 
however, has called into existence an enormous 
literature, so great indeed as to be larger than 
that relating to the whole of the rocks beneath. 
In this way the importance of the deposits has 
become much exaggerated, and it, therefore, 
seemed fitting for the Congress to discuss the 
relative value of the beds in the general classi- 
fication of rocks. The result of the discussion 
showed that they could not arrive at a satisfac- 
tory agreement on the conditions necessary to 
form a distinct group. Before any further pro- 
gress can be made in classifying rocks, it seems 
necessary, therefore, to state precisely the nature 
of the essential characters which are to dis- 
tinguish groups from the minor divisions. The 
same remarks apply to the different sub-divi- 
sions. MM. Renevier (Lausanne), De Lapparent 
and Gaudry (Paris), Sacco (Turin), Pilar 
(Agram), and Drs. John Evans, Blanford, and 
Professor Prestwich, joined in the debate. 

At the fifth sitting, on Friday, M. Hauche- 
corne (Berlin) submitted the first proof of a 
section of the geological map of Europe re- 
ferred to in the President’s opening address ; 
after which the discussion on “crystalline 





schists” was resumed. The proceedings were 
of a very technical nature, and precisely similar 
to those on the previous Wednesday, so we need 
make no further comment. 

At the final sitting, on Saturday last, arrange- 
ments were made respecting the next meeting 
of the Congress at Philadelphia in 1891 ; whilst 
the report of the committee on the subject of 
voting at the Congresses was submitted. There 
has always been a difficulty in adjusting the 
votes, by reason of the fact that the countries 
in which the Congresses have respectively been 
held have naturally had a very much larger body 
of members present than countries at a distance, 
and this rule is always likely to obtain. Thus, 
at the present Congress, English geologists far 
outnumbered those of all the other countries 
put together, so that the English could carry 
any proposition they chose to bring forward, if 
their votes had the same value as those of the 
foreigners. To adjust matters, the committee 
came to the conclusion that the votes of native 
and foreign members should be taken sepa- 
rately. If the votes of the two divisions were 
accordant the result was to be accepted, but if 
they differed, the subject was to be considered 
immature for settlement. Theoretical matters 
were not to be voted on at all. Professor 
Prestwich then gave his concluding address, 
which was an epitome of the results achieved 
by the week’s meetings; and, after the usual 
votes of thanks to various officials, the meeting 
in London terminated. In reality, however, the 
session is not concluded until to-day (Satur- 
day). On Monday last, official geological excur- 
sions, to last during this week, were made 
by members to the Isle of Wight, North 
Wales, and Yorkshire, under the best available 
guidanve. 

Now that the general meetings are over, let 
us examine the results arrived at. In the first 
place we may state our conviction that so far 
as the actual meetings of the Congress are 
concerned they have done but very little 
towards advancing the science. One of the 
most important objects of the Congress, it is 
true, has been brought to a conclusion,—the 
unification of colours and shadings in maps, 
But this, however useful it may be in render- 
ing the coloured maps in the proceedings of 
societies and the like uniform, will have no 
practical effect, we are afraid, on official maps. 
Most of the countries of Europe, for example, 
have official geological surveys which for some 
time past have been issuing coloured maps each 
on their own plan, adopting various methods 
of colouring. But few of these surveys have 
completed their maps, and very many years must 
elapse ere some of them will be able to do so. 
It is not possible that the future maps of these 
surveys will be coloured differently from their 
predecessors,*for the series would not then be 
uniform. Again, referring to our own country, 
the maps which form the fundamental work of 
British geologists are those issued by the 
Geological Survey. The series is nearly com- 
plete, and we may be quite certain that the 
Government will not cause the whole of them 
to be re-issued according to the new colouring 
and nomenclature, on the ground of expense. 

In regard to the other work of the Congress, 
we believe it will be useful in a certain sense, 
but we do not think that the most was made of 
the time at the disposal of the session. For 
example, if the Committee had resolved on the 
method of voting at the opening meeting 
instead of at the conclusion of the week’s work, 
something like decided results might have been 
obtained. We fully appreciate the difficulties 
lying in the way of coming to a unanimous 
conclusion whilst the members of the Com- 
mittee were separated from each other, but 
surely something might have been arranged so 
that the first meeting should have decided this 
all-important question. 

Again, it may well be questioned whether the 
general methods of procedure were the best 
that could have been adopted for such a mixed 
assemblage of specialists. Geology has now 
grown to such an enormous science, that to make 
any real advancement there must be special 
departments, and, consequently, specialists. 
The technical questions brought forward at the 
meetings could not possibly be successfully 
debated by any save the specialists in the 
branches concerned. The result of this was 
that the vast majority of geologists present 
were wasting valuable time in listening to 
questions foreign to their particular depart- 
ments. For instance, the debate on crystalline 
schists had comparatively little interest to those 
geologists who study, say, the Tertiary beds 
only. 
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Turning to another aspect of the science, it 
seemed a great pity that questions of practical 
value were not even alluded to. Amongst the 
geologists present we noticed some of the 
greatest authorities in Europe on the geological 
aspects of water-supply, mining, building- 
stones, road-metal, &c. It seemed a very 
fitting occasion to debate questions relating to 
the application of geology to various practical 
purposes, for we doubt whether so many eml- 
nent authorities on these subjects were ever 
before gathered together. The science would 
become much more popular if its applications 
to every-day work were better understood. We 
would not wish the savants to discuss anything 
foreign to the science, but simply to take the 
purely geological sides of the questions. Many 
of these latter are in no wise inferior to any of 
the greatest problems of the science in point of 
philosophic interest, whilst they are infinitely 
more useful to mankind. One has only to study 
the geological aspects of water-supply, for 
example, to become convinced of our ignorance 
on many points relating to the behaviour of 
water underground. We have occasion to know 
that some of these authorities at the Congress 
hold different views to the majority of English 
geologists on these and cognate subjects, but no 
provision was made to enable them to ventilate 
their opinions. The paleontological side of the 
science also was almost entirely neglected. 

Now, we do not suppose for a single moment 
that the limited time at the disposal of the 
Congress would have enabled the members to 
discuss in detail the questions relating to every 
department,—it would be absurd to suggest 
such a thing. What we do say is, that the 
whole of the members of the Congress should 
only have been present at those discussions 
which affect every department of the science 
alike, whilst at other times provision might 
have been made for specialists to hold meetings 
for debating points peculiar to their respective 
branches. In other words, under such circum- 
stances, the Congress should be divided into 
sections. We should then have obtained the 
greatest possible amount of work in the avail- 
able time. The voting, also, could not fail to 
be more telling, for what is the utility of the 
whole of the members voting on questions of 
which many of them can have no special know- 
ledge? Those only who have a right to an 
opinion on the particular subject under con- 
sideration should be entitled to vote. 

Another thing we must take exception to, is 
the short time allowed for each meeting. The 
Congress met in the mornings only. It is true 
that whilst sitting they worked very hard, but 
then nearly double the work could have been 
accomplished if the hours had been extended. 
Instead of that, however, excursions to various 
places were arranged for the afternoons. Not 
that these were uninteresting, but it did not 
seem to be making good use of the time. The 
places visited were Kew Gardens, British 
Museum, South Kensington Museum, Eton, 
Windsor, Erith, and Crayford. In the even- 
ings receptions were held—on Monday at the 
London University, by Professor and Mrs. 
Prestwich ; on Wednesday, at the Jermyn- 
street Museum, by the Director-General of our 
Geological Survey, Dr. A. Geikie ; and on Friday 
at Burlington House, by the President of the 
Geological Society (Dr. Blanford) and Mrs. 
Blanford. Each of these was numerously at- 
tended. The large library of the London Uni- 
versity was turned into a temporary museum, 
in which was exhibited a large and valuable 
collection of rocks, fossils, maps, &c., mainly 
illustrative of the questions discussed at the 
Congress. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
London meeting has done no good. On the 
contrary, the congregation of specialists has 
furnished the opportunity for many quiet chats 
and conferences, apart from the general meet- 
ings, and we feel sure that these have done 
more real good than have the formal gatherings. 
The evening receptions have, in this manner, 
been of the greatest use, as was apparent to 
even the most casual observer. The men who 
composed the Congress were those who have 
practically made the science what it is; they 
are all earnest devotees, and did not come here 
to idle their time away. Many groups were to 
be seen earnestly debating knotty points, the 
results of which will, no doubt, sooner or later 
be published in the memoirs written in their 
native lands. . 

The adoption of the French language has 
greatly facilitated these discussions, whilst 
the publications in advance enabled one to 
refiect on the different problems to be presented, 
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without fear of misapprehension, The publica- | 
tion of the nomenclature Committees of the 
different nations cannot fail to have an enor- 
mous influence in bringing about the unification 
of terms, and, even if the Congress had succeeded 
in doing nothing else, the work in this direction 
has produced a lasting impression of immense 
importance, not only to the exclusive students 
of the science, but to civil engineers, miners, 
and others whose daily avocations lead them to 
make practical use of the science. 








THE BASTILLE AND THE TOWER. 
A PARALLEL. 


WE have adverted from time to time in our 
“Letters from Paris’”’* to the restoration carried 
out by M. Colibert (a pupil, by-the-bye, of 
Viollet-le-Duc), and M. Ferruson, of the Bastille 
and the old Rue St, Antoine, on the Champ de 
Mars. 

The Bastille may be regarded as_ the 
Tower rather than the Newgate of Paris; 
the latter prison, indeed, had for its closer 
counterpart, in Paris, the Conciergerie of the 
Palais de Justice. As touching both its origin 
and position, together with the uses it was made 
to serve, the Bastille possessed several features 
in common with the Tower of London. The 
Conqueror planted his vast Ava Palatina in the 
south-eastern angle of London, athwart the city 
wall, by the Postern and Iron Gate—a citadel 
dominant over the City, and the approach by 
the river Thames. The Bastille was established 
in the south-eastern corner of Paris, at a gate in 
the wall of the capital, and close by the water- 
side. Like, also, to the Tower, it was fortressand 
prison, and, though never a palace, was once used 
as treasure-house by the king. 

The name itself of Bastide, from Jdastir or 
bdtir, since modified into Bastille, formerly 
denoted a work of defence, as part of a line of 
fortification. Bastides were of two kinds: 
those erected upon permanent foundations, and 
those of the sort so minutely described by 
Julius Cesar, which were built up for occasion 
by an army of besiegers. Until the end of the 
thirteenth century, however, the style of “ bas- 
tide” was more commonly applied to temporary 
structures for attack than to fixed forts. But 
gradually, as that engine of assault fell into 
disuse, bastide was adopted as a generic term 
for towers or outworks, made of masonry, and 
connected with a circumvallation or enceinte. 
The name of Bastide was given to the larger 
bastions of this description around the walls of 
fortified towns in France. Of those in the 
capital, the two most important were the 
Bastide St. Denis, and the Bastide St. Antoine 
—the Aldersgate and the Aldgate of 
Paris. The ancient Porte St. Antoine lay 
hard by the Arsenal on the Seine, at the 
point where the river entered the capital from 
the south-east. In King John’s time, if not 
indeed at an earlier date, this gate in the 
city wall was flanked by two towers circular 
in plan. These answered, moreover, as a pro- 
tection and guard forthe arsenal. Tocarry out 
his scheme for completing the enceinte of 
Paris, Charles V., or the Wise, commanded 
Hugues Aubriot, afterwards Provost or Prefect 
of Paris, to strengthen the two existing bastions 
with the addition of six similar towers. The 
eight towers were connected by massive curtain 
walls; and the whole fortress was surrounded 
with a wide moat. The foss was crossed by 
two principal bridges to carry the road, east and 
west. In each tower was built a newel stair- 
case giving access to the ramparts above. 

In this manner the ancient Porte St. Antoine 
was transformed into a notable example of 
military architecture as that art was then 
practised. The plan of the remodelled fortress— 
which soon became known as the Bastille, par 
excellence, of the entire line of fortifications 
around Paris—may be described as an oblong 
in shape, standing with its greater length north 
and south, and having the outer (eastern) con- 
cave from within, in adjustment with the align- 
ment of the wall. In the middle of the eastern 
curtain was the original Porte St. Antoine, 
flanked by its towers; the Tour de la Chapelle 
(north), and the Tour du Trésor (south) ; corre- 
sponding to these, in the western curtain, stood 
the gate that opened into the town, guarded by 
the new Tour de la Bertandiére (south), and the 
Tour de la Liberté (north), The remaining 
four towers stood out from the four salient 
corners, and were known as the Tour du Puits 
(north-east), the Tour de la Comte (south-east), 





* See the Builder, vol, liv., No, 2,348, p. 80; ef ante, 
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the Tour de la Baziniére (south-west) and 
the Tour du Coin (north-west). Aj) of th 
eight towers were half-engaged, of ye 
massive proportions, and were capped wit), 
the customary conical roofs. Two minor 
gateways, leading to drawbridges, were pierced 
in the northern and southern curtains, to afford 
access across the moat into the town and the. 
arsenal respectively. Within, the large centr) 
space was called La Grande Cour, north whereof 
lay the magazine and the Cour du Puits and. 
south another court, the guard-room, residences 
&e, The city wall, we should add, adjoined the 
Bastille at the north-eastern angle, by the Wel] 
Tower, or Tour du Puits. In Viollet-le-Duc’s 
‘‘ Dictionnaire Raisonné de l Architecture, &,.” 
vol. ii., edit. Paris, B. Bance, 1859, will be foun 
a plan of this fortress, together with a rue 
cavaliére as taken from the south-west. This 
latter view is reproduced from the representa- 
tion of the city a vol d@’oiseau, as it was in the 
time of Charles IX., 1560—1574, and which 
Viollet-le-Duc refers to as being in the tapestry. 
at the Hotel de Ville. 

To again illustrate our parallel between the 
Tower of London and the Bastille we should 
point out that the Bastille St. Antoine, as we 
have described it, was originally erected to repel 
assault by the enemies of England. But when,, 
eventually, foreign foes had disappeared it 
became in turn the key to the possession of the 
capital during seasons of revolt and civil war. 
In the year 1420 it was taken by John, Duke of 
Bedford, who nominated for its captain-general 
that redoubtable warrior, Sir John Fastolff. Sir 
John, perhaps, is equally renowned for his bene- 
factions to Magdalen College, Oxford, and to 
the Schools of Law and Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge. When Charles VII., or the Victorious, 
re-captured Paris from the English in 1436, the: 
Bastide afforded a refuge for his adversaries. 
In the year 1558 the Bastide St. Antoine fell 
into the hands of the Duc de Guise, who gave: 
the command of it to Bussy Leclercq, and in- 
carcerated within its gloomy towers the Parlia- 
ment for their non-adherence to the League. 
During the siege of Paris, 1587 - 1594, Henri 
Quatre was for a long while successfully re- 
sisted in his endeavours to secure this fortress. 
But on becoming master of Paris he committed 
the Bastide to Sully’s charge and converted it 
into his treasure-house—just as our sovereigns 
formerly did with the Tower. On January 11, 
1649, the Bastide capitulated to the forces of 
the Fronde, and by treaty the Frondeurs re- 
tained possession thereof. It was tut restored 
to the king until October 21, 165i. 

The annals of the Bastille—to use the more 
familiar designation—as a state prison are sup- 
posed to date from the reign of Louis XI. That. 
monarch was wont to call the iron cages with 
which he furnished it his “ fillettes.” In one 
of them, by the way, was kept for eleven years 
their inventor, the Cardinal Ballue. That 
prelate is familiar to every reader of a work 
which to this day gives us the most masterly 
portrait of his Sovereign—* Quentin Durward. 
But it was not until Louis XIII.’s reign that the 
Bastille served regularly as a place of durance, 
when, and for ever since, its very name has 
been adopted as a synonym for the exertion 
of atrocious oppression. Yet in his recently- 
published book Captain Denis Bingham goes 
far to demonstrate that the commonly- 
received tale of horrors is painted in blacker 
colours than actual facts will warrant. Soom 
after the historic assault, of three hours’ dura- 
tion, on July 14, 1789, the Bastille was de- 
molished. Much of the materials were utilised 
in constructing the Pont de la Concorde, 1790. 
Nevertheless, the Porte St. Antoine, as a gate 
way, survived for many years later. The prisoD 
site is now marked by a line of stones in the 
recently re-named Place de la République. 
Within the last fifteen years the familiar figure 
of Mercury has been replaced with one of the 
Republic on the summit of the column of July. 
That column, entirely of bronze, and 154 ft. 
high, does not commemorate the Bastille, bub 
was erected in 1831 in memory of those 
“ citoyens ”—i.e., denizens of the adjacent 1D 
surrectionary faubourg,—who fell in the “ Three 
Days” of July in the year before. 
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Appointment.—At the monthly meeting ” 
the Rural Sanitary Authority, of Kineton, las 
week, Mr. E. Willcox, engineer, Birmingham, 
was appointed to inquire into the question 
providing a water-supply for the parish, wi “ 
the view of propounding a scheme for 4 








adequate supply. 
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THE MILDMAY TOMB IN ST. MARY’S 
CHURCH, CHELMSFORD. 


THIS tomb, which stands in the north aisle of 
oeinatond Parish Church, is one of the few 
2 yee ’ of antiquarian interest now left there, 
yn of the ancient tombs having been no doubt 
ee by the fall of the greater part of the 
the rae in 1800, caused by the undermining of 
a terri The two large panels in the 
Thom elevation contain painted effigies of 
a Mildmay, with his wife and fifteen 
ra as The workmanship of this tomb, like 
= eal of the work in the Eastern counties, 
YS a certain amount of Dutch feeling. The 
with te is all most carefully executed, and, 
_ Je exception of the panels containing the 
rel ‘" = the family arms, is kept in very low 
se Me ' 1s noticeable that the small pilasters 
eir abaci curved upwards. The illus- 





tration is from measured drawings by Mr. H. P. 
Burke Downing. 








THE ARCH OLOGY OF TIN. 


In the recent notice on “ Ancient pigs of lead,” 
printed in the Builder, No. 2376, an endeavour 
was made to show the reader some of the many 
interesting facts, antiquarian, historical, and 
technical, which are illustrated by those re- 
markable objects. We may now, in like manner, 
turn our attention for a while to the considera- 
tion of an equally important metal, which, 
although represented by a far smaller series of 
extant antiquities, possesses aspects of history 
and fine art scarcely inferior to that which 
then formed the subject under review. ‘Tin, 
too, it is found, has its earliest history buried in 
oblivion, for no one knows at what precise date 
this metal fell under the observation of man 





It is not unlikely that accident, to which so 
many discoveries both ancient and modern are 
due, first displayed the characteristics of tin to 
those who were not slow to profit by what they 
saw. But be this as it may, there is no doubt 
that the aboriginal inhabitants of the south- 
western parts of England were in_ posses- 
sion of the mystery of tin-smelting long an- 
terior to the Roman conquest. Some of the 
most ancient notices of our islands speak, as 
does the account by Polybius, for example, of 
the method in which the tin was obtained and 
prepared in the Britannic Isles, as if it was a 
matter of ordinary knowledge. From sources 
such as these, we learn that the Phoenician 
traders drew their supplies of this metal—an 
article in use as remotely as the Homeric age— 
from Britain. ‘The late T. Wright, whose 
authority possesses great weight, considers that 
as this metal is found principally in Cornwall 
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and the Scilly Isles, parts of Britain which 
would first present themselves to navigators 
from the Phoenician port of Spain, Cadiz, we 
are justified in believing that these parts, and 
the south of Jreland, i.e., Albion and Ierne, 
were the only districts visited by those people, 
who kept their knowledge profoundly secret 
with the manifest intention of monopolising a 
lucrative branch of commerce. Strabo, the 
geographer, narrates the vain attempts of the 
Romans to discover the place whence the tin 
was then obtained, and says that on one occa- 
sion a Phoenician captain, perceiving that he 
was watched by Roman vessels, ran his vessel 
upon some rocks rather than allow the secret to 
be revealed, and was rewarded by his own 
government for his patriotic conduct. 

The mission of a Roman commander by 
Cesar at the close of his first campaign in Gaul, 
to reduce the tribes on the shores of the British 
Channel, led to the discovery by Rome of the 
route by which the merchants of Phoenicia 
reached Britain by sea, and demonstrated the 
ease with which tin was obtained, it being then 
found on the surface, or ata very little depth 
below the surface, of the ground. Previous to 
this, however, the Carthaginian expedition of 
Himilco, between 362 and 350 B.C., had visited 
the *“ Tin Islands,” near Albion, two days’ sail 
from Ierne, by which, according to Wright, he 
is supposed to mean some of the isles on the 
Cornish coast, unless, perhaps, Guernsey or 
Jersey is alluded to; and another commercial 
state, the Phocean colonies of Massilia and 
Narbona, Marseilles and Narbonne, carried on 
the same commerce overland. At the Poly- 
technic Institution at Southampton, in 1864, 
Col. Sir Henry James brought forward reasons 
which have been supported by many others, for 
considering St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, to 
be Ictis, the mart at which the ancient British 
tin trade was conducted. On the other hand, 
the late Rev. Edm. Kell, M.A., F.S.A., an in- 
dustrious writer on the subjects connected 
with ancient British archeology, holds to 
the opinion that the Isle of Wight was 
the locality alluded to by Diodorus Siculus in 
the well-known passage declaring that the metal 
was carried from the district in which it was 
found to an island in front of Britain named 
Ictis, where it was purchased by native mer- 
chants, transported to Gaul, and carried over- 
land for thirty days by pack-horses to the mouth 
of the river Rhone. Kell points out that it 
cannot be precisely ascertained when the tin 
trade of the Isle of Wight began, but conjec- 
tures the date to be between 300 and 200 B.C. 
Its decline he places at the time when the 
entire conquest of Britain by the Romans sup- 
plied more convenient marts. The arguments 
in favour of these two routes would be out of 
place here, they may be examined and weighed 
in Kell’s account of a Roman building in Gur- 
nard Bay, in the “ Journal of the Archzeological 
Association,” vol. xxii. 

We may now pass on to the investigation of 
some points connected with the knowledge by 
the ancients of the characteristics of the metal. 
Here, again, at first, all is obscure and confused. 
It is doubtful if tin was originally discriminated 
from pewter and some kinds of lead. Archzeo- 
logy is indebted to the elder Pliny for the 
earliest account of the uses and properties of 
this and other metals. As for tin, cassiteros, or 
plumbum album, this writer declared it was 
fabled to be sought for in the isles of the 
Atlantic, to which it was brought in wicker 
vessels, covered with leather, but now (that is, 
in his day) it is ascertained to be indigenous in 
Lusitania and Gallicia in sandy surface soil, to 
be of a black colour, and only distinguished by 
weight. Small pebbles of the ore also occur, 
he goes on to say, principally in dried beds of 
streams, which were washed by miners, who 
melted the product of their washing in furnaces. 
The Homeric mention of this cassiteros, as 
entering into the composition of the armour of 
the heroes of the poems and the chariot of 
Tydides, imply easy fusibility and ductility, 
and a high money value. Pliny’s knowledge of 
tin in Spain is confirmed by recent mineralo- 
gical investigations, which show it occurring in 
beds of the mica schist of Gallicia; and in the 
form of oxide of tin the metal is now known to 
be widely distributed over the world. Dr. J. 
Phillips, who has investigated the ancient metal- 
lurgy of Britain, considers that Cornwall and the 
Asiatic Isles have been the principal, almost 
the only, sources of the tin of the ancient world. 

Stannum, an alloy of argentine or tin-like 
aspect, a variable pewter, melting at a less tem- 
perature than copper, was used for lining copper 
vessels, the danger of using untinned copper 





vessels being known in Pliny’s time. So-called 
‘German silver ” and * Britannia metal” belong 
to this class: the term stannum being applied 
to natural alloys of tin with lead, brass, anti- 
mony, or silver; but now distinctive appellations 
are given to these forms. The easiest way of 
melting the tin ore, according to Phillips, was 
on the “open hearth ;” another use of peat as 
a proper fuel to supply the necessary free car- 
bonaceous element is shown by the indispens- 
able privilege of digging turf to melt tin, in- 
troduced into the charters of King John in 
1201, and subsequent Royal confirmations, 
which were from time to time granted to the 
miners of the south-west of England. ‘The 
employment of the bellows, a very ancient 
adjunct of the workman (depicted as it is in 
Egyptian tombs), completed the apparatus; and 
pure tin having thus been obtained, the rest 
was but a matter of time, and combinations and 
alloys, the art of soldering, and so forth, gra- 
dually became known, Curious to say, the proof 
that the direct union of tin and copper was 
carried out by the natives of Britain is wanting, 
although one recent writer thinks the evidence 
is gradually accumulating in favour of bronze- 
making in Celtic Britain before the Romans 
came, and it is thought by others that bronze 
passed into the ancient world of civilisation 
through the medium of manufactures at Cyprus 
for one at least of its centres. 

Recent investigations on Dartmoor, which 
have been carefully described by Mr. R. Burnardin 
the “ Transactions of the Plymouth Institution,” 
indicate the disturbed state of the surfaces of 
the valleys, with evidence of “ tin-streaming’”’ 
operations, in mounds and excavations, for mile 
after mile; remains of rude smelting-houses, 
stones with curious circular cavities, and moulds 
for use in casting ingots, hewn in granite blocks, 
furnaces, ancient water-courses, and wheel-pits. 
During the Saxon period the production of tin, 
which the Romans had favourably carried out 
in succession to the native works, seems to have 
been neglected. Tin streams and mines, whether 
outside the scope of the Domesday Book or not, 
at any rate find no mention in that record, 
whereas lead and iron occur continually. Pro- 
bably the earliest record of a stannary is that in 
the Pipe-roll, 8 Rich. I. A.D. 1197, wherein 
account of 100/. for the farm of that of Devon- 
shire, and 100 marks for that of Cornwall, is 
rendered for the year. The visible remains of 
tin-streaming works on Dartmoor are at least as 
old as this, and probably of much more remote 
date. According to Dr. J. Evans, P.S.A., as 
cited by Mr. Burnard, the commencement of 
the bronze age in Britain is approximately to be 
reckoned from 3,000 to 4,000 years ago, and if 
the hardening of copper by alloy of tin was 
carried out—as some assert—on the spot, its 
production on Dartmoor is equally remote. At 
first, no doubt, the stores of the ore were simply 
gathered on the ground, as shed from the main 
lode; then followed trenching to the depth of 
5 ft. or 6ft. in depth, and 3ft. or 4 ft. in 
breadth ; finally, the true mining or excavation, 
and improved processes of smelting, at length 
brought the getting of tin down to its latest 
aspect. Mr. Burnard has measured and described 
two ruined sets of ‘‘ blowing-houses” on Dart- 
moor, where the pit for the overshot water- 
wheel,—which worked the furnace bellows, and 
turned a crazing-mill, or worked rude stamps,— 
circular or oval-shaped cavities which may have 
been moulds, mortars, bottom-stones of primitive 
stamps, and other manifest relics of the tin- 
miners’ apparatus, were found. 

At Week-ford, near the junction of the Dart 
with the Wobrook, one of these ancient smelting 
houses stands in dilapidated ruin, a parallelogram 
33 ft. long and 16 ft. wide with an outer en- 
closure. Not far off is another smallerruin with a 
fireplace recess, a portion of a chimney back, and 
a hearthstone removed from its original position, 
and walls from 3 ft. to 4 ft. wide. ‘The founda- 
tions of the waterway or “launder” conveying 
water to the wheel are visible. In the neigh- 
bourhood is a hut circle measured to 27 ft. in 
diameter, with foundations apparently Celtic, 
and with traces of later use, and ancient en- 
closures up the hill, as it were mapping out the 
slope in squares. Another, the ‘Har Tor” 
blowing-house, two miles to the south-west of 
Princetown on the head waters of the Meavy, 
shows tworuins, one on each side of the stream. 
In one, 16 ft. by 12 ft., the chimney still stands 
6 ft. in height, and there are stones lying about 
provided by the smelters, with circular cavities 
of varying dimensions for receiving molten 
metal. In the other, 22 ft. by 16 ft., the 
entrance doorway 3 ft. 6 in. wide and 5 ft. high, 
with jamb and lintel grooved and holed for a 
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door, wheel-pit, water outlet, and other details, 
are yet preserved. Numerous hut circles stand, 
on the neighbouring slopes, and the disturbed 
appearance of the valley indicates Very active. 
streaming operations at some far distan} period 
At Gobbett, near Hexworthy, are examples of 
three successive stages of the tin miner’s art 
viz., the stream works of the “old men” the 
deep trenches of later miners, and the modern 
shatt. Here, too, are found the remains of a 
crazing-mill, or crusher, with upper and nether 
stone, the latter 3 ft. 10 in. diameter and 10 in 
thick, and circular eye 63 in. wide, and havip ‘ 
in its periphery a groove forming a lip whereby 
the triturated stuff was readily discharged from 
the stone. The upper stone measures 3 ft., with 
central eye 5 in. diameter. A pointed conical, 
plug fitting into the nether stone also fitted the. 
upper one loosely. This enabled the broken ore 
to be fed into the mill, while the upper stone 
was rotated by means of handles or bars fitted 
into holes somewhat after the method of a 
capstan. The most interesting object here is a 
stone, about 4 ft. by 3 ft., bearing a mould. 
cavity 15 in. long, 11 in. wide at one end, 10 in. 
at the other, and 4 in. to 5 in. deep; near to it 
on the same side two small holes, considered to. 
have been used as sampling cavities. Another 
stone has a cavity for molten metal 17 in. long, 
10 in. wide at one end, and 15 in. at the other, 
with depth varying from 3 in. to 8 in. The 
proximity of furnace slag, flint chips, flakes, 
and scrapers shows that there were early men 
at work on the tin in this part of the moor. 
Rectangular buildings, similar to the fore-- 
going in many respects, have been observed ants 
described in other localities of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, associated with hut circles and other 
prehistoric remains. They must either be con- 
temporary with these remains, or evidences of 
a successive occupation of sites previously 
worked. The dimensions of the moulds or 
stones adjacent to these have been seeorded 
as 17 in. long, 11 in. wide, 8 in. deep, and 15 in,,. 
8 in., 3 in. respective sides. One mould, on a 
stone, is connected by a channel with another 
at a lower level, as though it were used for the: 
purification of the tin, for molten metal mixed 
with impurities in the furnace poured in on the 
high-level depression, or would flow m a purer 
state into the lower mould. At Swincombe, ip 
a valley once extensively streamed for tin, are 
the remains of one of the rectangular houses con- 
cealed in a mound; it measures 20 ft. by 13 ft., 
built of dry-laid stones, some rough)y shaped, 
and having a chamber at one end which appears. 
to have formed part of the furnace arrangement.. 
It now remains to describe briefly the tin 
ingots and other relics of this ancient tin manu- 
facture. In the neighbourhood of Penzance, 
between Pendinas and St. Mawes, a mould for 
tin blocks appears to have existed, but its form 
and dimensions have escaped observation. 4 
very remarkable specimen of double-pig was 
dredged up at Falmouth, about 1819, and passed 
into possession of the Truro Maseum. The dimen- 
sions are 2 ft. 11 in. long, 3 in. thick, 11 in. wide, 
width between the forked opening 10} in., each 
prolongation 12in. long. It is shuttle-shaped, 
or pronged (J), and has been thought by some 
to be in the form of an ancient letter or symbol, 
by others as anastragalus, ox knuckle-»boue shape: 
On one of the arms isthe impression of a bifur- 
cate mark. It is flat on one side and curved 
on the other. Sir Henry James ingeniously 
accounts for the adoption of this shape by 
claiming for it a peculiar fitness for beg 
stowed at the bottom of a boat, and on asaddle 
fora beast of burden. Moulds of this characte 
have not yet been met with. The Museum 0 
the Plymouth Institution contains also aD 
ancient ingot of tin with a hole for ase ID 
transport, 14in. long, 8in. to 7 in. wide, 52 Ibs. 
weight. It is one of two of identical form 
found in digging a drain at Slade, near Corn- 
wood, Inthe Truro Museum isa portion appa- 
rently of a pig or block of tin found at Car- 
nanton, in Cornwall, near the ruins of a so-call 
“ Jews’ House,” or ancient smelting-place. It 
is wedge-shaped, 20 in. long, 9 in. wide, 3 in. 
thick, tapering to a blunt point, one side convex 
to the form of the mould, the other flat. Ip 
the Great Exhibition at Hyde Park, 1 ange i) 
rudely-smelted block of tin was shown ¥ 
Mr. G. N. Simmons, found in Ladock, near Truro, 
and believed to have been manufactured ~__ 
the Phoenicians traded to Cornwall for tn. 
is recorded that tin was exported in long, square 
slabs in the fourteenth century, but no examples 
have come under our notice. This catalogue 
of ancient tin blocks is not extensive, but enoug 
have been recorded to illustrate the spec 





aspects of the archzology of this metal. 
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THE INSPECTION OF PIPE SEWERS. 


In the Builder of Sept. 4, 1886, there is an 
account of the progress of the City of Buenos 
Ayres Improvement Works, and it is therein 
stated that there are about 116 miles of con- 
duitsand sewers in the city portion or first section 
of the drainage and sewerage works, These 
include about eighty miles of stoneware socket- 
pipes of 12in., 15 in., and 18 in. diameter. 
They are laid in straight lines, and the distance 
between the manholes is about 140 yds., equal 
to the length of a side of one of the squares 
into which the city is divided. One manhole 
forms a junction-chamber for one or more 
sewers. 

In the construction of the pipe sewers the 
chief difficulty encountered by the engineers 
was the want of experience on the part of native 
contractors; they did not always understand 
the necessity for great care in laying the pipes 
to correct gradients, in jointing them, and in 
keeping them free from obstructions. 

During heavy rains, peculiar to that country, 
quantities of mud were deposited in the 
trenches, and there was a risk of blocking up 
the sewers unless proper precautions were taken 
against it. There was also the possibility of 
fractured pipes being used in place of sound 
ones, Sometimes the sight-rails were knocked 
down and carelessly replaced without the know- 
ledge of the clerk of the works. 

Under these circumstances, no certificate of 
completion could be given until a very careful 
inspection of the lines and levels of the sewers 
from end to end had been made. The accuracy 
of the levels of the pipes where they joined the 
manholes was easily tested ; those that were in- 
correct had to be relaid without further in- 
spection ; those that were correct at the man- 
holes were further inspected as to line and level 
between the manholes, and for this purpose the 
writer adopted the method described below, 
which was carried out successfully in about 
900 pipe-sewers. 

A pipe-sewer, properly laid and jointed, 
should be similar internally to the inside of a 
cylindrical tube, without projections or obstruc- 
tions of any kind; therefore, if a light isshown 
at one end, the same would be seen all round 
the perimeter at the other end if there was no 
obstruction. 

In each case where daylight was not avail- 
able, a powerful bull’s-eye light was placed at 
one end of the pipe, and at the other end lines 
or wires were stretched across the opening, as 
in Fig. 1. If the light could be seen along all 
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oe lines the sewer was shown to be clear, and 
0 be uniform in line and level. If the light 
could not be seen along all the lines a mark 
on made on the line at the point where the 
ight could not be seen, and so by tracing the 
ight along each line a diagram was obtained 
Presenting the area of obstruction to the 
ight. For example: in Fig 2 the line a, @ was 
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clear, the line b, b was obstructed at ¢, the line 
. a at e, and the line, f at g, the area of ob- 
a to light being below the dotted line. 
iz he inspection was made in presence of the 
be tractor, Many Sewers were thus found to 
either blocked with mud, out of line or 
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level, or crushed. A few examples will show 
results :— 


12-in. Pipe Sewer, Calle San Juan. 
Diagrain of Lnspection N?s 











Diagram of inspection showed that the sewer 
was either out of line or crushed. 

Result of inspection by contractor showed 
that the pipes had been laid out of line. 


15-in. Pipe Sewer, Calle Callao. 


Diagram of Lnspectivon WN’2 
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Diagram of inspection showed that the sewer 
was either obstructed by mud, or was out of 
level. 

Result of inspection by contractor showed 
that pipe was obstructed by mud. 





12-in. Pype Sewer, Calle Ascuenaga. 
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Diagram of inspection showed that the sewer 
was either out of level or crushed. 

Result of inspection by contractor shewed 
that pipes were crushed. 

It is not customary to give much attention 
to the inspection of pipe sewers after con- 
tractors have completed them, but it is obvious 
that such an inspection is necessary. A great 
many obstructions in pipe sewers are often due 
to mud and silt getting into them during con- 
struction, and they are only removed after- 
wards at great expense to the local authorities. 

Brick and concrete sewers are usually tho- 
roughly inspected inside for line and level, and 
for quality of work. With pipe sewers it is 
different, but much may be done towards ob- 
taining satisfactory results with them if the 
above system of inspection be adopted. 


JAMES G. KILLEY, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
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Proposed Railway Extension in the 
Lake District.—A large and influential meet- 
ing has been held at Penrith to further the 
scheme for making a railway to connect Ulls- 
water directly with the London and North- 
Western Railway. The proposal is to make a 
single line from the London and North-Western 
main line near Yanwath to Pooley by way of 
Sockbridge Hall, Barton Church, and Pooley 
Mill. The trains would run onthe main line 
as far as Yanwath, where they would branch 
off and travel on the new line. The cost of the 
line is estimated at 30,0007. The meeting, 
which was presided over by Mr. W. J. Marshall, 
passed a resolution in favour of petitioning the 
London and North-Western Company to con- 
struct the line, 








THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION EXAMI- 
NATIONS. 


WE have been requested to call attention to 
the following intended alterations in the 
Examination Syllabus of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution :— ——=* pales 
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St... ‘* LAND AGENCY CANDIDATES, 


“7. 


After the Professional Examination of 1889, the 
new Syllabus of Agricultural Chemistry will take 
the place of (1) the Syllabus of Chemistry, and 
(2) the Syllabus of Agricultural Chemistry. The 
Land Agency Candidates in Division III., Sub- 
Division I., will, in subsequent examinations, 
undergo an elementary examination on the basis of 
Sections 1, 2, and 3 of the new Syllabus of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry ; and candidates in Division LV., 
Sub-Division I., a more advanced examination in 
these subjects, as well as in the subjects referred to 
in Sections 4 and 5 of the new Syllabus of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. 

Candidates in 1889 in Division III., Sub-Divi- 
sion I,, will have the option of being examined in 
Elementary Chemistry on the basis of the existing 
syllabus of that subject, or in Sections 1, 2, and 3 of 
the new Agricultural Chemistry Syllabus. 

Candidates in 1889 in Division IV., Sub-Divi- 
sion I., will similarly have the option of being 
examined in Agricultural Chemistry on the basis of 
the present syllabus of tiat subject, or in Sections 1, 
2, 3, 4, and 5 of the new Syllabus of Agricultural 
Chemistry ; but notice of their intention must be 
given with the notice of candidature by all electing 
to be examined on the basis of the new Syllabus of 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
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VALUATION AND BUILDING CANDIDATES. 


After the examination of 1889 all candidates in 
Division II., Sub - Divisions 2 and 3, and in 
Division III., Sub - Divisions 2 and 3, will be 
required to undergo an examination on the basis of 
the new Syllabus of Mensuration. This subject 
will, after the examination of 1889, take the place, 
in the Valuation Sections, of Agricultural Law, 
which will cease to be a subject of examination in 
those sections. 

Valuation candidates in 1889 in Division II., Sub- 
Division 2, and Division III., Sub - Division 2. 
will have the option of being examined in Agricul- 
tural Law on the basis of the existing Syllabus of 
that subject, or in Mensuration on the basis of the 
Syllabus of that subject ; but notice of their inten- 
tion must be given with the notice of candidature 
by those electing to be examined in Mensuration in 
preference to Agricultural Law. 

Building candidates in 1889 in Division II., Sub- 
Division 3, and Division III., Sub - Division 3, 
will similarly have the option of taking Mensura- 
tion, or of being examined on the basis of the 
present curriculum ; but notice of their intention 
must be given with the notice of candidature by 
those electing to be examined in the new subject.” 








New Science and Art Institution, 


Walsall.—On Monday last, the new Science 
and Art Institution at Walsall, the foundation- 
stone of which was laid last year, was opened 
by Sir Charles Forster, Bart.,M.P. In external 
appearance the new building has a ground plan 
of rather plain but substantial design. The 
middle floor has the windows divided into pairs 
and triplets, with terra cotta hood mouldings 
and glazed with ornamental lead lights. The 
top story has groups of three windows, with 
moulded terra cotta lintels, supported by cusped 
brackets. The wings at both ends have gables 
and geometrical panels, filled with modelled 
ornamentation. Internally the _ principal 
entrance opens on a spacious square hall, at the 
back of which swing doors give access to the 
corridor in which the art rooms are situated. 
These are 22 ft. high, and have lofty windows 
with a northern aspect. The first floor is 
devoted to class-rooms for science students, 
committee-room, and caretakers’ apartments. 
On the third floor is a large lecture-hall and 
examination room and a chemical laboratory 
71 ft. long, with the adjoining class and small 
lecture rooms, chemical store, and balance rooms 
and other conveniences. The building is warmed 
with a low pressure hot-water apparatus. It 
will cost about 5,5007., and has been erected 
from the designs of Messrs. Dunn & Hipkiss, 
of Birmingham, by Messrs. Barker & Son, of 
Handsworth. 

Manchester Ship Canal.—On Saturday 
the 22nd inst. upwards of 240 members and 
friends of the Manchester Association of 
Engineers visited the Eastham Section of the 
Manchester Ship Canal Works, under the 
direction of the President, Mr. Samuel Dixon. 
On arrival at Eastham the party was conducted 
over the greater part of the works, the chief 
engineer kindly explaining the salient points of 
the scheme during the journey. 
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CHEST IN ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, 
COVENTRY. 


THIS is a sketch, with one or two details, of 
a rather characteristic late Gothic chest at St. 
Michael’s, Coventry. 








Illustrations. 





SPADA PALACE, ROME. 


lati HE Spada Palace, now the “Court of 
Ma pe) Cassation,” was begun by Cardinal Capo 
<==} di Ferro in 1564, from the design of 
Giulio Mazzoni. It was finished from that of 
Borromini, who appears to have thought the work 
of his predecessor too plain, and has covered the 
building with a mass of ornament in very 
questionable taste. The chief treasure of the 
place is the statue, of heroic size, generally held 
to be that of Pompey, at the base of which 
Cesar was murdered. 

Our illustration is of a part of one of the 
fagades to the chief courtyard immediately 
above the colonnade. 








SAN GREGORIO, ROME, 


SAN GREGORIO, on the Coelian Hill, is a 
little-visited church, attached to an abbey 
which is the headquarters of the Camaldolese 
monks. It was rebuilt by Francesco Ferrari in 
1734, but sixteen granite columns in the in- 
terior are ancient, and probably re-used from 
the earlier building, founded in the seventh 
century, on the site of the home of St. Gregory. 
Its chief treasures are fresoes by Guido and 
Domenichino; but the church and the atrium 
attached to it, which was erected by Soria in 
1633, contain besides many sepulchral monu- 
ments and fragments of Renaissance sculpture. 
St. Augustine and some of our earlier arch- 
bishops were educated in the abbey to which 
the church belongs. 





STAIRCASE, STOWELL PARK, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


THE staircase itself, which is illustrated in 
the present number, is old work, as well as the 
handrails and balusters, and has only been 
slightly altered in its arrangement; it is of 
ash. All the panelling to the walls, with the 
plaster frieze and ceiling, is new work recently 
carried out. Mr. John Belcher was the archi- 
tect; Mr. Groves the builder. 

The drawing from which the illustration is 
taken was in the Royal Academy Exhibition 
of this year. 





NEW PARISH CHURCH, TEDDINGTON. 


THE large church now being erected at 
Teddington closely adjoins, and is intended 
practically to take the place of, the small brick 
building which has hitherto served as the parish 
church. The latter, which there is no present 
intention of destroying, is of small interest in 
itself. Teddington was formerly a chapelry to 
Staines, and the chapel of St. Mary as built, or 
rather rebuilt, in the 16th century—of brick with 
stone dressings—now forms the south aisle of 





\the old church, which has been added to at 


various times—notably by Dr. Stephen Hales in 
the last century, when the north aisle and the 
little tower were built. 

Towards the erection of the new church two 
residents gave large donations on condition that 
the scheme should have for its object something 
more than the common-place suburban church. 
In making the design the architect was required 
to provide an apsidal east end, with aisle round 
it, and to make the general proportions narrow 
and lofty. The complete scheme includes a nave 
of seven bays with a western vestibule beyond 
it, a baptistery and a tower. At present the 
chancel and five bays of the nave are in pro- 
gress, the superstructure having been begun in 
the autumn of 1886. The building will be groined 
in stone throughout, the main vault being 70 ft. 
Gin. to the apex. A double chancel arch 
adjacent to the transverse ribs separates the 
nave and chancel. The thrust of the upper vault 
will be sustained by flying buttresses. The 
vestries are made larger and more complete than 
is usually the case. Doulting stone, supplied 
and worked by Messrs. Trask, is used throughout. 
The roofs will be covered with copper. ‘The 
foundations, of Portland cement concrete, were 
made a separate contract, and cost 1,062/., the 
main piers being carried down to the London 
Clay. ‘The contract for the first portion of the 
superstructure was about 19,000/.in amount. Mr. 
William Niven, F.S.A., is the architect ; Messrs. 
Adamson & Sons, of Putney, the builders; and 
Mr. H. Luscombe the clerk of works. 





OLD COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE.—VI. 


ONE of the principal features of old cottages 
and houses in Surrey is the skilful arrangement 
of the chimneys. 

In this respect, this little corner that I am 
illustrating is, I think, equal to anything in 
England. In stone countries the chimneys are 
seldom a feature of interest, and, although else- 
where more elaborate brick chimneys may be 
found on the larger houses, I know of no district 
where there is more variety of the humbler kind 
worthy of close study. 

In the older cottages, where rough stone was 
used before brick was plentiful, the chimneys 
were generally of plain character, but with the 
general use of brick a more ornamental treat- 
ment became usual. 

There are two classes of chimneys ; the inside 
chimney, showing only in a shaft appearing 
through the roof, and the outside chimney, which 
usually stands clear of the house wall and is of 
large dimensions and usually of ornamental 
treatment. 

The base generally contains a chimney-corner 
or ingle-nook, or, at any rate, covers a wide 
opening, and the manner in which this is 
narrowed up to the shaft gives rise toan endless 
variety of picturesque treatment. The slopes are 
generally covered with tiles, and the edge of 
this tiling commonly concealed by a parapet of 
crow-steps. 

The illustration I give of one chimney at 
Unsted Manor (fig. 1) will illustrate this, and 
also the way in which the crow-steps are 
formed. 

Owing to the ease with which the top brick is 








Square bases remain. It is astonishing how 
universal this ornament was. It will be con. 
stantly found attached not only to old houses, 
but on old chimneys to which most prosaic 
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Fig. 1. 


modern brick cottages have been added. The 
accompanying cut (fig. 2) shows an unusual 
elaboration on the old timber house at Gomshall. 





Fig. 2. 

My sketches show a number of varieties of 
these outside chimneys, which might be largely 
increased by excellent examples where the 
building attached is not so interesting. 

An essential feature of this outside chimney 
is the span roof behind them. This sometimes 
serves to give headway to the fireplace inside, 
and in any case serves to throw off the snow 
and rain, and is also most important to the 
general effect. 

The mutilated ornaments in the head of the 
chimneys at Unsted are doubtless the remains 
of “crow-rests,” such as may be seen in the 
fine chimneys of Abbott’s Hospital at Guildford. 
They consist of a brick cut where projecting to 
a slightly tapering cylinder. 

Unfortunately, in building new cottages one 
is generally debarred on economic and utilitarian 
grounds from the use of these outside chimneys, 
and there is perhaps more to be learnt from the 
treatment of what I may call the roof chimney. 

One form of these is that in which the shafts 
starting from a solid block are slightly de- 
tached, or are set diagonally, as shown in several 
sketches. In another form the block has round 
arched panels, as at Abinger and Compton. 
This form, however, is not common in the 
neighbourhood. 

In some cases the block is simply ornamented 
by projecting the wythes 24 in. Great strength 
is gained by this plan if care be taken that 
these projecting wythes are built alternately 
solid and closure, and not all closure bird's- 
mouthed to the block, as I have known done 1n 
new work. Most commonly the projection 15 
square, but occasionally diagonal. 4 

By far the majority of roof-chimneys depen 
for their picturesqueness on the skilful arrange 
ment of the flues by which, instead of appearing 
as a square block, the shafts present a — 
of angles, thus gaining a variety of light an 
shade. — 

This is a great secret of the success of th 
old chimneys, and one that is seidom cae 
new work, owing partly to the natural symmetry 
that results from the usual arrangement 0 
cottages in pairs. a a 

ia the old cottages this disposition 1s not at 





displaced these crow-steps have in too many 





cases been destroyed, and nothing but the 





all haphazard, but the result of careful mat 
and it is surprising what a variety of forms ar 
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to be found. I give three examples (fig. 3) and 
many others may be found in the litho- 


graphed sketches. 
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The careful manner in which these lines of 
light and shade are studied may be seen also in 
the arrangement of the shafts of the chimney 
at Unsted. The charming effect of such “star” 
chimneys formed by the crossing of two squares 
is, however, best seen when the shaft is detached 
and the star complete; there is an excellent 
example at Wonersh. I give a diagram showing 
the jointing of alternate courses. Another feature 
to be noted in the roof chimneys is the manner 
in which when the ridge does not butt against the 
chimney-block, one side of the roof is prolonged 
above the ridge till it meets the chimney. The 
necessity for a gutter between the ridge and the 
chimney is thus avoided. A striking instance 
of this is to be seen on the cottage at Eashing 
shown in my first number, and in a modified 
degree it is a constantly-occurring and often 
picturesque feature. 

The flues of the larger outside chimneys are 
18 in, by 18 in., or 14 in. by 14 in, and of 
the roof chimneys 14 in. by 14 in., or 14 in. 
by 9in., but at Dunsfold are some very elegant 
shafts that can have only 9 in. by 9 in. flues. 
This small size is, however, quite exceptional. 
In explanation of the sketches I may say that it 
is common to find shafts of late date carried up 
from the coppers 12 in. by 12 in. outside, and 
formed of brick on edge. 

A small point not to be neglected is the way 
a course of bricks is always projected where the 
chimney clears the roof; these courses come 
naturally at a different height at front and sides, 
and add to the picturesqueness and still more 
to the usefulness by throwing the drip clear 
from the flashing. The flashings are of mortar, 
and must have been very ineffectual at first. 
Time, however, has given to mortar as to tiles 
and bricks a coating of almost invisible vege- 
table growth that effectually turns the wet. No 
new local brick will keep out the wet, and 
people are generally aghast at the quantity of 
water that may be absorbed by new tiles, for- 
getting that old bricks and tiles were just as 
bad before they acquired this coating. 

While speaking of flashings, I must mention 
an interesting survival of old ornament in the 
es drawn in the country districts on the 
ashings with the point of the trowel. This is, 
— rapidly becoming an extinct prac- 

The heads of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century chimneys are usually carefully formed 
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of projecting bricks, the number of which and 


© alrangement vary with the size and im- 
portance of the shaft. As a general rule the 


tricks are Square, but occasionally, and es 
1 ‘1: . ° ’ e- 
Cially about Shiere, simply moulded bricks on 








used. These are the half-round for neckings, 
the quarter-round, and the cavetto. I give a few 
examples of heads (fig. 4). It must always 
be remembered that the old bricks are thinner 
than the usual modern brick, and if these heads 
are exactly repeated the effect is much too 
heavy. This is a fact well understood by such 
masters of the style as Mr. Norman Shaw, who 
get over the difficulty by reducing the pro- 
jection or by using moulded bricks. For the 
same reason it is dangerous to let the heads 
follow the projections of the wythes, as is usual 
in the old chimneys. 

The bricks at Unsted are only 2}in. thick, 
and four courses do not make afoot; later on 
the bricks were made 23 in., and the usual } in. 
joint brought the course to the convenient 
standard of 3in. The beauty of old brickwork 
depends largely on these din. white joints. It 
is not only the small size of the bricks, but the 
large size of the joints, that gives the effect 
which it is so impossible for that reason to 
achieve in modern work. 

This beauty of the white joints has been fully 
recognised in the charming drawings of Mr. 
Railton and others, who have made it a leading 
feature. 

I do not think chimney-pots were used on the 
old chimneys, but the hoods of brickwork often 
met with may be of old date. Later on, 
chimney-pots were used, and the ornamental 
heads reduced to two or three courses at most. 

My subjects of this week are taken from a 
district rich in good examples, namely, Dunsfold 
and Chiddingfold, in the weald of Surrey. The 
latter must have been of some little importance, 
since it is the first recorded locality in England 
for the glass manufacture, and much glass for 
Westminster Abbey came from it. There were 
also very early tile and brickworks in the neigh- 
bourhood. Doubtless, the great increase of 
building in the sixteenth century made the glass 
trade brisk and the place prosperous, 

The Crown Inn is avery old house, and. has 
a fine framed king-post roof over what was 
originally the hall. The overhanging building 
at the back is canted ina curious way to follow 
the line of an old lane or passage ; the porch is 
a recent addition. 

The Rev. T. F. Cooper, who is preparing that 
most useful antiquarian work, an exhaustive 
parish history, tells me that deeds which he has 
copied speak of a building here in A.D. 1383; 
and, no doubt, the hall is that mentioned in 
these. Another deed of 1548 speaks of the 
additions lately made to “ le Croune.” 

It is always a sign of antiquity when the 
corner post has the bracket carrying the 
projecting framing carved out of the solid. 
This was managed by using the butts of oak 
trees placed upside down, and by then carving 
the spreading bases into corbels. In later 
times there was a great deal more economising 
of wood, and of labour, too, and this feature is 
seldom found. I have, however, found it exist- 
ing to some extent in internal posts where there 
was no particular structural object, and it has, 
I believe, been suggested that the wood dried 
better when placed in this position. Another 
sure mark of antiquity is the steep roof, such 
as that at Combe Farm. Sixteenth century 
roofs are seldom at a greater angle with the 
base than about 48 degrees, while the earlier 
as constantly approach 60 degrees. 

The timber house at Burningfold is, perhaps, 
the best in the district after Tangley, but it 
has not the rich detail of this latter, nor its 
picturesque accompaniments. The quarterings 
are of the circle arrangement, as at Tangley 
and elsewhere, with another pattern that occurs 
also at Bramley, as shown in my third number. 
The room under the rustic verandah contains 
some good oak panelling. 

Field-place I show as a picturesque grouping 
of roofs. Some former owner commenced to 
rebuild his old house, but never got further 
than an odd-looking high block at one end, 

The nice little cottage on Dunsfold Common 
seems doomed to destruction, though by no 
means in bad condition and desirably situated. 
The little window in the angle is one of those 
mentioned previously that have diagonal oak 
stancheons and no glazing, being closed with a 
shutter. 

This, and one of those at Chiddingfold, and 
that at Cranleigh, may be compared as varia- 
tions on the same general plan. The artful 
way in which the gablet is introduced to the 
lean-to at the near end of the Cranleigh cottage 
is worthy of notice. 

The addition of tall chimney-pots to this 
cottage would give it a very good outline. 

R. N. 
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THE INSTITUTE ON RESTORATION. 


S1R,—I shall be glad to be allowed to correct 
a misapprehension in your article of Sept. 22, 
on “Restoration and Ruination.” It is there 
hinted that the paper lately issued by the 
R.I.B.A. represents chiefly “the judgment of 
two eminent church architects..* Now the 
facts are these. 

Karly in last spring, as secretary, I brought 
before the Art Committee a proposal for issuing 
a circular on this subject similar to that lately 
sent out by the Society of Antiquaries, but 
dealing more practically with the question. 
The committee adopted the proposal, and at the 
suggestion, and with the active co-operation, of 
the vice-chairman, Mr. Herbert Carpenter, I 
drew up a paper repeating the original circular 
of twenty years back, but adding thereto such 
explanations and elucidations as experience had 
shown were absolutely necessary to prevent 
great damage that had resulted from a mis- 
interpretation of the somewhat vague terms of 
that document. On the suggestion of the Art 
Committee the Council appointed a special 
committee to consider this draft. 

There can be no harm in my mentioning their 
names, and it is certainly due to the profession 
that there should be no false idea on the sub- 
ject that might impair the usefulness of the 
circular, This committee consisted of Messrs. 
Christian, Pearson, Blomfield, Carpenter, 
Loftus Brock, and myself, and may, I think, be 
considered fairly representative. 

The proposed circular was most carefully 
gone through by each of these gentlemen, and 
the result as so modified was reported to the 
Art Committee. They again somewhat modified 
portions, and it was then adopted with but one 
dissentient, who objected to the form. 

It was then sent up to the Council, and after 
some doubtless unavoidable delay was by them 
recast into its present shape. I may be excused, 
as in some way a fond parent, for thinking that 
they have not improved it, though the alterations 
are but slight. 

I think this history will show that the circular 
may fairly be taken as expressing the views of 
those of the Institute who have particular 
acquaintance with this matter, as each of those 
who have had a voice in it could probably 
speak with authority for several others. That 
there may be many in the profession who will not 
approve is possible, and there is a possibility, of 
course, that they may be right, but the balance 
of authority is certainly with the church archi- 
tects and antiquaries. This small privilege 
need not be grudged them; one would not 
advance their opinions as of particular weight 
on a question of quantities or of iron construc- 
tion, as to which one would naturally go to 
those familiar with their use. 

With regard to the policy of the circular, I 
cannot help thinking that the more close the 
knowledge of the subject, the more hearty will 
be its approval. 

These are rules for ordinary guidance, and 
there is nothing in them that would prevent the 
carrying out of an important work, if it were 
maturely and deliberately decided on as neces- 
sary and desirable. But no one familiar with 
our country churches can think, in spite of your 
article, without burning indignation of the 
wanton mischief that has been done. The 
whole question turns on whether the historical 
interests of the Church and its art are not, 
under the circumstances, worth more than the 
practice of modern architecture, which, after 
all, has ample scope side by side with the 
other. Even the ancients thought their Wolf 
of the Capitol, and many other archaic remains, 
worth preserving, though they could certainly 
have replaced them with better art. 

That some things might allowably be des- 
troyed or replaced is quite possible; but then 
comes in the thin end of the wedge, and in the 
difficulty as to who is to decide, irreparable 
mischief is done. Too strict an adherence to 
architectural principles would dictate our 
pulling down nearly all the old churches and 
rebuilding them in a more convenient form. 
But who will propose this? And yet it is cer- 
tainly the logical course to take. 

For fear of making this letter too long, I 
must say no more, except as to one little point, 
namely, that of course, as your note suggests, the 
reference to floors on the slant is to such as are 
deliberately and for particular reason so set: ~ 


RALPH NEVILL, F.S.A. 





* The “‘ misapprehension ”’ is certainly not our fault: it 
was distinctly implied, in a letterfrom the Secretary of the 
Institute to the Times, that the ‘‘ General Advice’’ was 





mainly compiled or directed by two eminent church archi- 
tects, whose names were given.—EpD. 
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ANCIENT CROSS AT GLOUCESTER. 


IRISH VERSUS SCOTIC AND SAXON. 


Srr,—I have seen the illustration of this cross 
in the Builder, and have read the judicious note 
thereon by Mr. Medland. I have also read the 
letter on the subject from Mr. John L. Robinson, 
of Dublin, which appeared in your last issue. 

Mr. Robinson’s views might have done for thirty 
years ago, but they will hardly pass at the present 
time : his knowledge of the history of Irish art and 
his judgment of its artistic qualities appear to be 
confused and unreliable. 

I should like to ask, in the first place, what is 
his authority for stating that the cross at Glou- 
cester is ‘‘the work of Irish hands” ? 

In the second, what is his authority for saying 
Ireland was “‘then called Scotia’’—that is, in the 
seventh century (A.D. 642, the date of Oswald’s 
death) ? 

Third, what is the proof that Columba brought 
Irish artificers with him to Iona? 

Fourth, in what respects are the crosses at 
Monasterboice and Clonmacnoise, identical with the 
Saxon crosses found at Peterborough ? 

Fifth, how does Mr. Robinson know that the 
crosses scattered through England are ‘‘ Celtic 
remains ”’? 

To the first question Mr. Robinson cannot be able 
to give any reply that will support his assertion— 
for a very good reason. At the date of Oswald’s 
death (642) Irish hands and Irish heads knew 
nothing whatever about this interlacing ornament. 
It was not introduced into Ireland till the year 667, 
when Colman of Iona and Lindisfarne took ‘‘ alone 
with him all the Scots he had assembled in 
the isle of Lindisfarne, and also about thirty of 
the English nation,” and settled with them in the 
west of Ireland. These Scots and English founded 
the school of fart in Ireland, though there were, 
doubtless, Gothic Scots from Scotland in Ireland 
before that date. 

The earliest Irish sculptured cross whose date 
can be fixed is that of Tuathgal, Abbot of Clon- 
macnoise. It belongs to the year 806. It is not 
likely that even this Irish cross was the *‘ work of 
Irish hands,” for it was the production of the 
Scotic and Saxon colonies settled in Ireland. Out 
of compliment to this colony the name Scotia was 
afterwards sometimes given to the country they 
inhabited, by their fellow monks of other countries. 
This name, when applied to Ireland, was quite 
understood to be a poetical appellation, and not 
the real name of the country. 

Bede always speaks of the country now called 
Ireland as Ireland, and of the country now called 
Scotland as Scotland. His editors, however, have 
been good enough to correct him when he did not 
err, and in many cases where he has written Scot- 
land they have been so obliging as to write in 
brackets (Ireland), and thus have done their best to 
make nonsense of the text. I am quite well aware 
that Mr. Skene says that ‘prior to the tenth 
century the name Scotia was exclusively applied to 
the island of Ireland”; but Mr. Skene is quite 
wrong in this, as'he is when he states that ‘‘ the 
name of Scotland, whether in its Latin or its Saxon 
form, was not applied to any part of the territory 
forming the modern kingdom of Scotland till 
towards the end of the tenth century.” 

Even if this statement were correct, it would 
prove nothing, for the name ‘‘England” is not 
used at all in the chronicles of those times till the 
last decade of the tenth century, and was not 
applied definitely to the territory of the modern 
kingdom of England till the beginning of the 
eleventh century. 

But it is easy to show from Bede’s history that 
Skene and his followers are wrong in saying that no 
part of modern Scotland bore the name of Scotland 
till towards the end of the tenth century. 

Bede finished his history in the year a.p. 731, 
which is considerably before the end of the tenth 
penne Treating of events which happened in the 
year 635, he says Oswald, king of the Northum- 
brians, “‘sent to the elders of the Scots, desiring 
they would send him a bishop. Nor were they 
slow in granting his request, but sent him Bishop 
Aidan. . - » Aidan himself was‘a monk of the isle 
called Hii (Iona), whose monastery was for a long 
time the chief of all those of the Northern Scots 
(b. iii, c. 3). Aidan resided (while in Northumbria) 
in the isle of Farne. . . He died in the seventeenth 
year of his episcopacy. . . Finan, who had likewise 
come from the same monastery of Hii in the 
Scottish isle (Iona), succeeded him (b. iii. c. 7). 
But after the death of Finan . . . . when Colman, 
who was also sent out of SCOTLAND, came to be 
bishop, & greater controversy arose about the obser- 
vation of Easter (b. iii. c. 25). Colman, perceiving 
that his doctrine was rejected . . . took with him 
such as would not comply with the Catholic (or 
Roman) Easter, and went back into ScoTLaND” 
(b. iii. c. 26). 

Here is another example from Bede (b. iii. c. 21 
and 24) :—‘‘ Diuma died among the Midland Angles 
e « « » and Coellach, of the Scottish nation, succeeded 
him in the bishopric. This prelate, not long after, 
returned to the island of Hii (Iona), which among 
the Scots was the chief and head of many monas- 
teries. His successor in the (Mercian) bisho ric 
was Trumhere, a religious man, and educated in 
the monastic life of the English nation, but ordained 





bishop by the Scots (c. 25). Diuma was made the 
first bishop of the Mercians; he died, and was 
buried among the Midland Angles. The second 
was Coellach, who quitting his episcopal office 
whilst still alive, returned into SCOTLAND, to wbich 
nation he belonged as well as Bishop Diuma. The 
third was Trumhere, an Englishman, but taught 
and ordained by the Scots ”—a.D. 652 (b. iii. c. 24). 

At this time the Scots kept to the old manner of 
reckoning Easter, while the newer churches of 
England and Ireland accepted the method lately 
enjoined by Pope Honorius. 

Coelfrid, a later abbot of Northumbria, writing 
to Naitan, King of the Picts, who wanted his religion 
to be of the latest Roman fashion, says :—‘‘ This I 
said to Adamnan (abbot of Iona), who indeed 
showed how much he was improved upon seeing the 
statutes of our churches, when, on returning into 
SCOTLAND, he afterward, by his preaching, brought 
great numbers of that nation over to the Catholic 
(Roman) observance of the Paschal (Easter) time ; 
though he was not yet able to gain the consent of 
the monks that lived in the isle of Hii, over whom 
he presided ”’ (b. v. c. 21)—a.D. 710. 


The entry in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for the 
year 933 reads :—‘‘ This year King Athelstan went 
into SCOTLAND, as well with a land army as with a 
fleet, and ravaged a great part of it.” 


England is first mentioned in the same Chronicle 
sixty-two years later,—that is, in the year 995 :— 
‘“‘This Alfric was a very wise man, so that there 
was no so sager man in England.” This is vague, 
and may mean anywhere; the next is better de- 
fined :—‘‘ a, 1002. . . the King ordered all the 
Danish men that were in England to be slain.” 


The name ‘‘ England” does not occur at all in 
Bede’s history, which was completed in the year 
A.D. 731. He mentions the English race, the 
English nation, the West Saxons, the Mercians, the 
Midland Angles, Bernicians, and Northumbrians, 
but Britain, never England, is the usual territorial 
name in all Bede’s history, as well as in the Saxon 
Chronicle up to the beginning of the eleventh 
century. 

Ireland is mentioned about a score of times by 
Bede, and always as Ireland, never as Scotia. The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle mentions Ireland once as 
Hibernia, and several times as Ireland, not once as 
Scotia. 

Bede, on whom the Celtists rely for support, 
gives them in reality very little, but Bede’s editors 
give them abundance. In most of the headings to 
the chapters,—which are not by Bede, but a later 
hand,—‘“*Scotland” is substituted for Ireland. 
Thus, in b. iv. c. 4, we read in the heading that 
Colman ‘‘ built two monasteries in Scotland.” In 
the text itself we find that ‘‘ he retired to a small 
island to the west of Ireland,” where he built a 
monastery, and another on the mainland of Ireland. 
Bede, from this treatment, is, to a careless reader, 
a mass of confusion. Scotland and Ireland are, at 
first sight, inextricably mingled ; but a very little 
study enables us to separate the chaff of the editors 
from the wheat of the author. 

Some of the pious endeavours of his editors seem 
to have arisen from their desire to make Bede’s 
history in accordance with the fictitious early Irish 
Christian civilisation claimed by some Irish writers. 

Ireland has undoubtedly traditions of earl 
history and civilisation which stretch back to the 
Flood. These traditions are coherent, and quite 
reconcilable with the facts obtained from in- 
dependent studies of race migrations; but they 
all refer to a period long before the Christian era. 
This ancient civilisation, if it ever existed, was 
swept away by the many waves of invasion to which 
Ireland had been subjected. Ireland, from some 
time before the Christian era up to the coming of 
St. Patrick, was in anything but a civilised state, if 
we may credit the Greek and Roman writers who 
have condescended to notice it. 

Strabo says the Irish are savages more wild and 
unpolished than the Britons, Mela that they are 
the most uncultivated of all nations. Solinus calls 
them “a nation void of humanity, unhospitable, and 
in every way barbarous and atheistical.” These 
are, no doubt, exaggerations ; but if the Irish, in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, ‘‘ were the 
generous, polite, and literary people” our Celtists 
think they were, it is impossible to imagine that the 
unbiassed classic writers could so grossly misrepre- 
sent them. The evidence of Nennius goes to show 
that the Irish were entirely heathens when St. 
Patrick, in 452, left Scotland to go among them. 
Columba built a monastery in Derry previous to the 
year 565, and in 667 Colman built two monasteries, 
one for the Northumbrians and one for the Scots. 
These last formed a school of art and religion, which 
flourished till the interference of Henry II. of 
England in the twelfth century began to reduce 
Ireland again to savagery. Irish Christian civilisa- 
tion began in the fifth century with the preaching 
of St. Patrick ; its Christian art began in the seventh 
century. Christian art and culture did not come 
from Ireland to Scotland or Britain, but went from 
Scotland to South Britain and to Ireland. This is 
made clear enough by the study of the histories of 
Bede and Nennius, and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
None of these books can be said to be biassed in 
favour of the Scots of Scotland. 

In the year a.D. 156, Lucius, king of the Britons, 
sent a letter to Eleutherius, who presided over the 
Christian Church at Rome, asking that he might 








[receive the Christian faith. The faith thus intro 
mag was youn: in peace and tranquillity until 
the time of the persecutions by Diocleti 

b. i. c. 4, 6). 4 . an (Bede, 

In 394, St. Ninian went as missionary from Rome 
to the southern Picts or Scots, and converted them 
to the faith. He built a church in Whithorn, Wic. 
tonshire (Bede, b. iii. ¢c. 4, and “ Anglo-Saxoe 
Chronicle, 565). 

In 430, Palladius was sent by Pope Celestine to 
the Scots, who believed in Christ, to confirm theiy- 
faith ; he died in the land of the Picts” at Fordun 
in Scotland (Bede, b. i. c. 14, Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, 430). One of the editors of Bede 
commenting on Palladius, and, with a fine feeling 
for hazy effect, mixing him up with St. Patrick 
says, ‘‘ Palladius and Patricius have sometimes been 
confounded together, so that it is difficult to assign 
to each his respective share of merit in the conver. 
sion of the Scots of Ireland.” As Fordun, in the 
land of the Picts, is assuredly not in Ireland, as 
Palladius never set foot on Irish soil, and as St. 
Patrick is known as the peculiar apostle of Ireland 
it is not so difficult to separate Palladius from Patriek 
as the learned editor seems to imagine. 

Nennius tells us, ‘‘ The death of Palladius being 
known . .. . Pope Celestine sent Patrick to cop. 
vert the Scots to the faith of the Holy Trinity . , 
he arrived in Britain,* where he preached for 
some time... . Having filled his ship with 
foreign gifts and spiritual treasures by the permis. 
sion of God, he arrived in Ireland, where he bap- 
tised and preached.” A.D. 452. 

As this is absolutely the first mention of Chris. 
tianity in connexion with Ireland, it is obvious that 
the Irish were later than the Brito-Romans and the 
Scots in receiving the Christian religion. JAccordin 
to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ‘fin the year 565” 
Columba came from the Scots among the Britons, to 
instruct the Picts. Bede calls them ‘‘ the northern 
Picts, who are separated from the southern parts by 
steep and rugged mountains: for the southern Picts 
(the Scots), who dwell on this side of those moun- 
tains, had long before, as is reported, forsaken the 
errors of idolatry, and embraced the truth by the 
preaching of Ninias (A.D. 394).”—(Bede, b. iii, 
c. 4.) 

While the Christian churches in Scotland were 
being thus settled aud confirmed, the Saxon wars 
made havoc with those Brito-Roman churches of 
South Britain which had survived the persecution 
of Diocletian ; it may be said that Christianity dis- 
appeared as the Saxons established themselves, But 
a partial revival took place in Kent in the year 565, 
and in 596 St. Augustine was sent to the same dis- 
trict. On his journey, he and his companions were 
seized with a sudden fear, and began to think of 
returning home, rather than proceed toa barbarous, 
fierce, and unbelieving nation. (Bede, i. 23.) 
In 635, Oswald, King of the Northumbriaus, who 
had been a refugee in Scotland, and was baptised 
there, asked the Scots to send him a bishop to con- 
vert the Northumbrians. Aidan, from Iona, was 
sent; when he died, he was succeeded by Finan, 
whose successor was Colman. All these three were 
Scots, educated at Iona. (Bede, b. iii. c. 3, 17, 25, 
26.) The first two bishops of the Mercians, or 
Midland Angles, were also Scots from Iona, The 
third was an Englishman educated in Scotland. 


y | (b. iii. 24.) 


Early religious culture, we see from these extracts, 
proceeded from Scotland, and was not imported from 
Ireland. Artistic culture in Britain and Ireland 
also came from the same source. 

Scotland possesses monuments which are believed 
to have been erected in a period before the Christian 
era;}+ many of them are certainly pre-Christian. 
The earliest of these sculptured stones are found in 
thecountry between the Dee and the Spey, while those 
between the Dee and the Tay belong to a somewhat 
later, but still very early, period. When Columba 
obtained from the Pictish king the island of lona, 
he without doubt carried with him, among his con- 
verts, to the island, Pictish artificers and artists. As 
Iona does not present any of the earlier forms of 
Scotic sculpture, it is evident that the style had 
made great progress before the coming of Columba, 
and had developed the interlacing knot-work which 
is not seen in the earlier form of Scotic art. Iona 
was not only a school of religion, it was also a school 
of art. When Aidan, Finan, and Colman went as 
successive bishops to Northumbria, they introdu 
not only the religion but the arts of the Scots. The 
‘‘ Gospels of Lindisfarne,” which were executed : 
Northumbria during their episcopal rule, are stil 
extant.t The earliest sculptures of N orthumbria 
have all the characteristics of the Scotic crosses of 
the middle period ; Northumbrian sculpture, how- 
ever, develops later into the Anglo-Saxon style, 1D 
which there is a strong infusion of Byzantine OF 
Continental art. : 

When Colman, the third bishop of Northumbria, 
refusing to accede tothe newer Roman style of calcu- 








* South Britain at this time was in a very unsettled state 
and almost entirely pagan. _— 

+ The early cose A. om of Scotland have no Christian be 
Biblical emblems; they are enriched with rey r : 
battle scenes ; they are not pierced, but are solid slabs. bed 
Irish crosses, corresponding with the later Beste & — 
ments, are pierced, and have usually Biblical —_ 4 ip 

+t Early gospels, or small works in metal, foun 
Ireland prove nothing, as they may have been oe atrick 
from other countries. The oldest, the Gospel of tatric”, 





would be carried by Patrick into Ireland. 
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lating the time of Easter, resigned his bishopric and 
went back to Scotland, ‘“‘hetook along with him all 
the Scots he had assembled at Lindisfarne and also 
about thirty of the English nation, and leaving some 
brothers in his church, he repaired first to the island 
of Hii (Iona), whence he had been sent to preach 
the Word of God to the English nation. Afterwards 
he retired to a small island which is to the west of 
Ireland..... Arriving there, he built a monastery, 
and placed in it the monks he had brought of both 
nations.” Owing to the travelling propensities of the 
Scots, the two nations did not agree, and Colman 
built a monastery for the English monks at Mageo, 
now annexed to the archbishopric of Tuam, while 
the Scots remained in the monastery on the island 
of Inisbofinde. (Bede, b. iv. c. 4, a.D. 667.) 

Thus the arts of Iona and Lindisfarne were intro- 
duced to Ireland, and thus [rish Christian art took 
its rise. Ireland can show no specimens of sculptured 
Christian art done previous to this date, and the 
strong resemblance which is observable between 
several phases of Scotic art and the art of Ireland 
is due solely to the fact that the so-called Irish, or 
Celtic work, was actually executed by Scottish and 
English monks working in Ireland. The later Irish 
work may have been done by Scots or Angles 
or by Irishmen who reproduced and developed the 
Scotic designs which had been introduced by Col- 
man and his Scottish and English monks, The in- 
controvertible fact remains that all Irish Christian 
art is due directly or indirectly to the Scotic school 
of art established in Jona. ‘This in its turn was at 
first a direct reproduction, and afterwards a deve- 
lopment, of the Scotic and Pictic art which had 
been created in pre-historic time in the north- 
eastern districts of Scotland. Probably this in its 
turn was a development of the Danian art, and was 
introduced into Scotland by the Picts, who are 
generally believed to be of Scandinavian origin. 

Now, it is clear that if the birthplace of this inter- 
lacing work is to be found in the Gothic provinces of 
Scotland, and a connexion is established between 
these provinces and Scandinavia, it can scarcely be 
correct to speak of these works as Celtic. (The 
Celts who reached England about 350 years before 
Christ came from Celtic Gaul; they never had any 
settlement in Scotland north of the Forth and 
Clyde: for the reason that they were opposed by 
the fiercer Goths, who had descended on Scotland 
from the north and east. The Gaéls or High- 
landers are not Celts or Goths, but are relics of an 
older race, who had possession of all Britain before 
the coming of the Goths and Celts. The true Gaél 
is dark, the Goths and true Celts are both races of 
Japhetic origin, and are, or were, light com- 
plexioned. Czsesar confounds the Gauls with the 
Celts, and has thus brought confusion into the 
matter. The Gauls of France, the dark-haired 
Silurians of Wales, and the Gaéls or Highlanders 
of Scotland are allied races,—of prehistoric settle- 
ment in their respective countries. The Celts only 
made their appearance in Western Europe in 
450 B.C.) 

If this ornament were of Celtic origin, we should 
find it in all its phases in Celtic or North-western 
Gaul or in Celtic Wales ; but it is very uncommon 
in these countries, and the specimens existing can 
be traced directly to the influence of Scotic, Gothic, 
or Norse invaders. 

Further, the people who executed the works in 
Ireland do not seem to have been Celts, but Gothic 
Scots and Saxons, 

According to the last book on the subject of 

rly Christian art in Ireland, ‘‘ There is no evi- 
dence whatever to prove that such sculpture as we 
find upon the high crosses in Ireland was executed 
here before the tenth century. The ornament 
upon the sepulchral slabs, which date from the 
seventh to the tenth century, is incised. 

The date of these fine monuments (the high 
crosses) in Ireland may be limited to a period 
ranging from the tenth to the thirteenth century.” 

this deduction agrees perfectly with the true 
history of the introduction of the art as revealed 
by a study of Bede. 

ill Mr. Robinson explain how work executed 
from the tenth to thirteenth century in Ireland 
could have formed the model for work done in the 
seventh and preceding centuries in Scotland and 

ngland? This is virtually what the Irish claim. 


J. Moyer SMITH. 








GLASGOW DRAINAGE AND THE POLLU- 
TION OF THE CLYDE. 


Sir,—I read with much interest the instructive 
article upon this subject in your issue of the 15th 
lnst., and think that, as regards Glasgow, the fol- 
lowing words from page 187 are particularly applic- 
able, viz. :—‘‘ The problem of ridding a large town 
of its sewage did not admit of an economic solu- 
tion.” On page 189 the plan of keeping the sewage 
out of the river and discharging it into the sea on 
the Ayrshire coast is recommended as the best and 
most economic in the long-run. 

Until it is able to face this, Glasgow may as well 

© nothing but rest on its oars, watching the result 

— — sapeeemnonte, &e. 

me people have been trying to put pressure 
Upon the Glasgow authorities to heary on with the 
purification of the Clyde, on account of the damage 
asserted to be done to Loch Long and its 








ings at the mouth of the Loch; but I con- 
sider that, supposing the deposit of these dredgings 
in Loch Long was stopped to-morrow, there would 
be no appreciable benefit to either the Loch or its 
shores. The greater part of the dredgings is merely 
sand or clay and stones, and these are deposited 
where the water is about 200 ft. deep, and about 
three-quarters of a mile or so from the shore, and 
dono harm. I boarded a dredger lately which was 
lying undischarged at the mouth of the Loch, and 
took the stuff into my hands, and it had no bad 
smell, nor was it at all offensive, being simply sand 
with a mixture of clay in it, which, of course, dis- 
coloured the water. The chemical refuse that was 
discharged previous to Mr. Fletcher’s Report in 
February last was offensive, but it is now stopped, 
and I understand the fishing this season in Loch 
Long bas been exceedingly good. ‘The depositing 
of the dredgings in Loch Long is not, therefore, a 
crying evil, but the filthy state of the river at the 
harbour, and for several miles below it, is the real 
nuisance for which a remedy is wanted. 


Sept. 22, 1888. W. P. BUCHAN. 








A FORTH AND CLYDE CANAL. 


S1rR,—Reverting to this subject, the nation 
ought to feel indebted to you for your elaborate 
and powerful article (Sept., 1884) in favour 
of a grand State canal between the Forth and 
the Clyde, deep enough for the largest merchant 
steamships and available for warships, which 
I understand can be formed for 8,000,000/. or 
so ; that is, it would cost, with a trifle for repairs, 
at the present rate of borrowing with such 
security, only about 250,000/. per annum—a 
mere nothing, compared with its commercial 
utility, apart from its being of vital advantage 
in war-time (which may be approaching all too 
soon), looking to our discreditable, infatuated 
unpreparedness. R. A. MACFIE. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Leeds.—A new Wesleyan Chapel in Dewsbury- 
road, Leeds, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid in October of last year, was opened on the 
12th inst. The chapel has been built of pressed 
bricks, with stone dressings, in the Italian style 
of architecture, and is arranged to accommo- 
date 800 adults. It is 75 ft. long, 48 ft. wide, 
and 33 ft. from floor to ceiling. The entrance 
to the ground-floor is from a front central lobby 
connected with two inner lobbies communica- 
ting directly with the chapel. Access to the 
gallery is from two side entrances also at the 
front, by means of stone staircases. The wood- 
work internally, including the pulpit, is of pitch- 
pine varnished. The ceiling is panelled and 
enriched in plaster, and finished with a cove 
next the walls. The architect was Mr. G. F. 
Danby, of Leeds, and the total cost, including 
the land, is about £4,200. 

Leytonstone, H.—In April plans for the 
Wesleyan Chapel extension and schools were 
invited in competition from six architects, and 
on the advice of the referee those submitted by 
Mr. George Baines, London, were selected. Since 
this decision the committee have purchased an 
adjoining house, and propose to carry out a 
much larger and more comprehensive scheme 
in sections, from the design of the above- 
mentioned architect. Tenders for the main 
school-room and chapel extension have been 
accepted, the work to commence on the site 
March 1. 


Che Siudent’s Column. 


ARTIFICIAL STONES.—XIII. 
Concretes (continued). 


Hy UILDINGS formed by the compacting 

4| together forcibly of successive layers 
w=“) of béton by means of rammers are 
numerous and important, especially in France, 
and each structure is a veritable monolith,—a 
true concrete building,—which, as the late 
Mr. Geo. Godwin remarked some years 
back, is a very different affair from one 
formed of concrete blocks. A modification of 
the process for wharfs, dams, &c., consists in 
making the walls hollow or honeycombed, and 
filling in with earth or other cheap material. 
Iron scraps, double-headed nails, or skeleton 
metallic frameworks may also, in certain cases, 
be imbedded in the structure while it is being 
formed. Another of Coignet’s mixtures was 
formed by grinding up 10 parts of unslaked 
lime with 3 to 4 parts of water, and then 
mixing with 40 to 60 parts of dry sand and 

















two and a half to 10 parts of hydraulic cement ; 


shores by the deposit of the present dredg- | 


the ingredients are we]l pounded together and 
rammed into moulds. In some instances 
M. Coignet, recommended the addition of a 
small quantity of super-phosphate or bicar- 
bonate of lime to the water to assist the 
induration. Itis stated on good authority that, 
by manipulating as M. Coignet directs, a 
very good quality of concrete can be obtained 
from an indifferent lime, whereas in ordinary 
concretes the very best lime obtainable must 
be used. 

To briefly summarise the remaining concrete- 
like mixtures, we commence with Bousfield’s, 
patented in 1856, and which was composed of 
from 80 to 85 parts of chalk and from 15 to 20 
parts of slaked lime, and just enough water to- 
make the particles cohere; the mixture was then: 
pressed into moulds, and when dry enough 
removed and exposed to the air. 

Ellis’s Artificial Stone (1857, pat. 1389) also- 
utilises a mixture of chalk and lime in fine 
powder, with or without the addition of other 
stone, burnt clay, or hard material of a suit- 
able nature; the mixture decided on is slightly 
moistened with water, and submitted to great. 
pressure in moulds. 

In 1858 provisional protection only was 
granted for a mixture of white marble, 2 parts, 
and lime, 1 part. A few years later another, 
containing ‘much carbonate of lime, was 
patented, and was composed of limestone 4- 
parts, chalk lime 1 part, stone lime 1 part, and 
sand 4 parts. A material termed “ concrete 
marble” is formed by mixing milk of lime 
with finely-powdered marble, limestone, or 
chalk to a pasty consistency, then adding a 
certain quantity of coarse granular limestone ; 
the mixture hardens quickly, and is fairly 
durable. Barteau, Corroy, & Guy’s artificial 
stone was formed of any hard material of little 
value, broken in small pieces and bound together 
with a cement composed of 20 parts of hydraulic 
lime, 30 parts of Roman cement, 10 parts of 
either oxide of iron or iron filings, and 40 parts 
of rough broken plaster worked up with water 
to the consistency of mortar. Standfast’s im- 
proved compositions, patented in 1861, were 
made up of burnt clay or loam, iron dust, 
brick rubbish, gravel, hoop iron or wire, lime, 
cement, vegetable fibre, and sand; the mixture 
was incorporated with water and run into moulds. 
or hollow frames. Berren’s ‘“‘ factitious flag- 
stones’? have no particularly novel features, 
being composed of fragments of hard stones, 
such as quartz, basalt, &c., bound together with 
mortar or cement, and allowed to harden ip 
moulds of suitable form. 

Bodmer’s “ stone bricks,’’ used to a consider-- 
able extent about twenty-five years ago, were 
composed of lime and sand, or of lime and 
powdered slag, or furnace clink ers. 

In Messrs. Bodmer’s process, patented in 
1868, the principal feature of novelty consists 
in forming a new cement by grinding lime and 
cement, or both combined, with a certain pro- 
portion of slag and stone in a dry state, and 
subsequently mixing this cementing material 
with coarse sand, slag, or broken stone, and 
the necessary amount of water. Adamson & 
Bird, in their patents, aimed chiefly at the- 
production of smooth surfaced concrete by em- 
ploying glass, slate, enamelled iron or stone- 
ware to form one or more faces of the 
mould. 

J. McDonald’s patent stone, composed of sand, 
gravel, broken chips and flakes of stone formed 
into blocks with cement, calls for no specia} 
comment. 

One of the leading authorities on this subject 
recommended, some years ago, a concrete com- 
posed of 1 part of Portland cement to 7 parts: 
of material consisting of clean Thames gravel, 
crushed slag and clinkers, crushed bricks, oyster- 
shells, hard core, &c. ; the mixture is to be used 
with hoop-iron bonds, and the greatest care 
taken to avoid the presence of loamy matter 
and dirt in the mixture. 

The use of cements containing carbonate of 
bariam ensures, according to Mr. H. Reid, a far 
better result than is possible with ordinary 
Portland cement. 

A good concrete is made by mixing 100 parts. 
of hydraulic lime, which has fallen to powder, 
with enough water to form a paste; to this is 
added 250 parts of gravel and 50 parts of coal 
ashes; the mass is then thoroughly mixed, and 
sufficient water added to make it fairly plastic. 
Hill patented in 1877 the employment of a 
mixture of 1 part of Portland cement, 2 parts 
of lime, and 2 to 4 parts of shingle or sand, 





with a metallic oxide or pigment if desired. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


13,180, Manufacture of Cement. J. Har- 
greaves. 

By this invention building cement is made from 
waste materials. Clay or suitable aluminous mate- 
rial is mixed with carbonate of lime,—obtained by 
passing carbonic acid through alkali waste until the 
sulpbur existing in the waste in the form of sulphide 
ef calcium is eliminated,—by mechanical means, 
after which it is burnt in the usual way. Coal-mine 
clay is used, and the heat obtained from the carbon 
in the waste and clay is utilised. Sand is added 
where necessary. 


13,740, Fireproof Curtains. C. M. Duplany. 

By means of this invention a double fireproof 
curtain is made of woven asbestos sheeting. This 
consists, as it were, of two curtains, one forming 
the back and the other the front, with an air-space 
of about 6 in. between them. The back and front 
are connected by strips of asbestos-sheeting arranged 
vertically in pairs from top to bottom at convenient 
distances apart. The curtain is counterbalanced by 
weights, and is automatically fastened and released 
by bolts actuated by springs, but controlled from 
near the prompter’s box by levers, &c. 


14,281, Fireplaces. J.B. Petter. 

This patent consists principally of a metal plate, 
with or without tiles, which forms the hearth. This 
das a narrow grating around and immediately inside 
the position for the outer edge of the curb or fender, 
for the admission of air from a chamber underneath, 
the plate being applied in any way which ensures 
the distribution of fresh air obtained from outside the 
apartment. The ashpit and grating is formed in or 
on the hearth-plate. 


14,431, Ventilators. J. W. Gibbs. 


By means of this invention, which consists of 
mica flap or exit ventilators, noise is prevented by 
forming one or both the surfaces liable to come in 
contact, of a soft non-inflammable material, which, 
as it were, cushions the blow and obviates the noise. 
The flap itself is made of asbestos millboard or 
vard, and fastened by a staple. The ventilator is 
moiseless, because the asbestos backing is of a soft 
and yielding nature and butts against a frame lined 
with similar material. 


7,815, Lock Bricks. J.K. Champion, 


The bricks, which are the subject of this 
patent, are made like ordinary bricks, but have a 
dovetail-shaped opening in one side, whereby one 
brick is locked to another similar brick placed 
parallel with it, by means of a cross-brick or tie 
made to fit into dovetail openings. On the upper 
part of each brick also is a longitudinal bead, and 
in the under part a longitudinal groove to fit the 
‘bead for the purpose of locking one another. When 
used as quoins, a return or right-angled bead and 
groove only is used. 


10,580, Hinges. 
New York). 


This idea is to produce a hinge of simple con- 
struction, such as can be very cheaply made, and 
easily applied to boxes. It holds its place firmly, 
and is less likely to work loose than those of ordi- 
wary patterns. It consists of wings laid upon or 
tet into the structure, arms at right angles to these, 
and a pintle which unites the said arms. The hinges 
may also be fixed with staples, where such is most 
convenient. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


Sept. 14.—13,305, A. Boult, Wood Planing 
Machine.— 13,318, C. Anderson, Burglar-Alarm. 

Sept. 15.—13,319, A. Greg, Self-acting Machine 
for Sawing Timber, &c.—13,321, F. Helps, Imitation 
of Inlaid Work in Wood or other Material.—13,327, 
H. Waddington, Draught-preventers for Doors or 
Windows,—13,344, W. Youlten, Sliding Window 
Sashes. 

Sept. 17.—13,380, J. Pickering and E, Sant, Au- 
tomatic Gate for ee | Well-holes of Lifts.— 
23,386, E. Robbins, Cry Coagulations, Silicified 
Concrete or Vitreous Manufacture for Building, <.e., 
Primary Lights.—13,393, R. Hocking, Self-flushing 
Apparatus for Sewers, Drains, &c.—18,430, C. 
Merchant, Cowls for Ventilators and Chimneys. 

Sept. 18.—13,448, A Caldwell, Controlling or Re- 
gulating the Flow of Water into Houses, &c.— 
£3,478, J. Wilson and L. Constantine, Veneers. 

Sept 19.—13,505, T. White and J. Beal, Gas-pipe 
Hooks.—13,509, J. Shanks, Siphonal Cisterns for 
Water-closets, &c.—13,517, E. Smith, Catch for 
Locks and Latches.—13,525, W. Ralston, Wall- 
papers.—13,526, J. Twichin, Convertible Window- 
sashes.—13,536, W. Howcroft, Paint Brushes,— 
13,540, S. Williams, Burners for Heating Lime- 
kilns, Brick-kilns, &e. 

ept. 20.—13,561, J. Gamlin, Chimney-pieces.— 
23,562, J. Hartford, Sewer-pipes. — 13,585, J. 
‘Coulter, Building Block or Brick. 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

16,061, R. Reeves, Construction and Ventilation 
f Soil-pipes, House Drains, &c.—10,409, 

Williams, Bolts for Doors, &c.—11,248, E. Darley, 
Panic Bolt for the Doors of Theatres, &c.—11,249, 
W. Rose, jun., Siphon Drain-pipes and Connexions. 
—11,306, W. Howard, Window-fastenings.—11,460, 
C. Priestley and S. Gurney, Wood Block-flooring. 


W. P. Thompson (Ducker, 


‘venting Valves.—16,042, R. Peel, Top Bars for the 


‘!is a well-known Brixton builder, who has also 


—11,462, B. Cassidy, Corrugated Sheet Metal 
Roofs.—11,473, J. Davies, Brick-kilns, &.—11,536, 
W. Verity, Operating Window-sashes.—11,587, A. 
Hardy, Alarm Bells for Doors, &c.—11,759, T. 
Bates, Flap Ventilators.—11,805, G. Salter and F. 
Baker, Sash-fasteners.—12,287, H. Green and A. 
Sterkman, Stoves.—12,541, J. Cook, Water-closet 
Apparatus. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


14,554, R. Leo, Fireproof Building Materials, &c. 
—-14,716, A. Hopkins, Fastening and Securing 
Wood Block, Flooring, &c.—15,969, B. Healey, 
Outlet Valves for Sewer-flushing, Tanks, &.— 
15,981, J. Earsdon, Double-flush Water-waste pre- 


Ribs of Fire-places.—16,093, J. Stevens and C. 
Major, Hydraulic Lifts.—372, W. Gibbs, Glazing. — 
7,669, H. Miller, Attaching Sash-lines to Window- 
sashes. —10,146, F. Henninger and J. Fyfer, Sash- 
fasteners. —11,271, C. Kinnell and G. Rothnie, 
Balancing and Opening Sashes, &c.—11,762. E. 
Emanuel, Man-hole Cover for Sewers and Drains.— 
11,909, J. Stephens and R, Clark, Portland 
Cement. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Szrpt. 17. 
By Siumons & Son. 
Oxon, Shiplake—‘*‘Shiplake Court Farm,’’ and 
362a, 2r. 24p., freehold ........ ‘ . £13,000 
By T. Woops, 
Isleworth—*‘ Grove House,’’ with grounds, free- 
SUITE uhsdeetninctdicieatinataiassunisuiitiiidiliniiainns 1,050 
By Messrs, Cronk. 
Lewisham—Three freehold cottages in Blackshaw- 
alley ... sebnnsngegneoncasineeeneanseeneeuenipapeneee 305 
Ightham, Kent—Freehold house, cottages and free- 
hold land, 8 acres ...... sese 3,000 




















TIP veenteaauntiesminaneaaanananminnnticegmnsons 125 
By Rawpati, Brarp, & Baker, 

Finchley, Leicester-road—‘* Rushton Villa,”’ free- - 

Tt siueidiadtneneieaiitiahmnsmngienmneeednaieuNtennNEgs 5 


rent £62. 10s. 





. 3,350 





Sept. 18, 
By A. Spain & Son. 
Poplar—1 to 4, Sophia-street; and 1, 2, and 3, 
Elizabeth-terrace, 78 years, ground-rent £65 ... 40 
Serr, 19. 
By Mr. Luckuvrst, 
Brixton—14, Sudbourne-road, 78 years, ground-rent 
£7. 78, peoeposucquaqnentoveonsuoucocscens teuneesesees 325 
Szrr. 20. 
By Newzon & Harpina. 
Barnsbury-road—No 161, term 23 years, ground- 
I  nccciennennsennbinetinannpeotemindvinccsnsasansapanians 105 
Regent’s Park—1, Cumberland-terrace, ground-rent 








of £42. 10s., term 37 years .............c.c.ccccsscocees 710 
Clerkenwell—2 and 3, Arlington-street, 23 years, 

TT iiiiitehattininthiatsinubeinennnasnneeniinene 545 
Islington—65, Essex-road, copyhold .................... 630 





Holloway—40, 42, and 49, Graftonu-street, 19 years, 
ground-rent £18, 188, ................2000+ . 
Holloway-road—Nes, 654 and 656, freehold ............ 
Finchley—2, Grove-villas, freehold...... 
By F, J. Brstxy, 
Rotherhithe—1 and 2, St. Paul’s-lane, freehold ...... 300 
97, 99, and 101, Galleywall-road, 36 years, 
I LE TEE PN 570 
Bermondsey—116, Southwark Park-road, 49 years, 
ground-rent £5, 178.......... - , . . 


525 
1,135 





410 











MEETINGS. 


Monpay, OcroseEr 1, 

Society of Engineers. — Mr. W. Lawford on “Light 
Railways.” 7.30 p.m, 

Clerks Works’ Association (Carpenters’ Hall),— 
Paper by Mr, E. Moore, 8 p.m. 

TuERspDAY, OCTOBER 2, 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—(1) Mr. A. W. 
Beaton on *‘ Wrought Iron-Work.”’ (2) Mr. Larmont on 
** Church Organs,’ 

WEDNEsDAY, OcTOBER 3, 
Builders’ Feremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution,— 
8.30 p.m, 
Tuurspay, OcTOBER 4. 
. Sagen Architectural Association.—Visit to the Forth 
ridge. 
Frripay, OcToseEr 5, 

Architectural Association.—Opening conversazione of 
the session, to be held at the Wesbhianter Town Hall, 
8 p.m. 








The present value of Building Sites in 
Brixton.—The great increase in the value of 
building sitesin Brixton has just been shown by 
the sale of a freehold piece of land having a 
frontage of 38ft. and a depth of 123ft. The 
land, which is on the south side of Brixton-road, 
opposite the Bon Marché establishment, was 
sold about thirty years since, to the then 
minister of Stockwell Independent Chapel, for 
his private residence, at the sum of 5002. Within 
the last few days it has again been sold, the 
sum realised for it being 3,6507. The purchaser 


bought the adjoining property from the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, with 
the view of erecting a public hall and some 
other buildings on the site. 


400 | be stored in two large reservoirs. 


Miscellanen, 


Opening of a New Town Hall, Elland, 
Yorkshire.—Last week a new Town Hall was 
opened at Elland by Sir J. Savile. The front 
of the main building is broken with stone pi- 
lasters, and there is a balcony over the door. 
way; while from the roof rises a bell-tower, 
The main entrance is reached by a flight of 
steps, which are flanked by stonework, and the 
staircase leading to the large hall is protected 
by a banister of pitch-pine, with mahogany 
rail, There is sitting]accommodation in the 
area of the hall for 810 persons, and in the 
gallery for 240. The hall is lofty and well 
lighted, and is ventilated by inlet shafts, which 
are inserted well up on the side walls, and out- 
let ventilators placed in theroof. The artificial 
lighting is by means of coronx, with additional 
brackets for the sides of the room. On the 
same floor as the large hall a committee-room 
and ante-rooms have been provided. The hall 
forms part of a block, comprising also eleven 
shops, and will cost 7,000/. The architect was 
Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, of Halifax. 


The Thames Tunnel.—A crowded meeting 
was held in the Town Hall, Poplar, on Monday 
evening, for the purpose of urging the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to proceed without 
delay with the construction of the Thames 
(Blackwall) Tunnel for vehicular traffic. Mr. 
Henry Green occupied the chair. Mr. Isaacson, 
M.P., moved: “That this meeting desires to 
urge upon the Metropolitan Board of Works the 
importance of at once proceeding with the con- 
struction of the Thames (Blackwall) Tunnel for 
vehicular traffic.” It had been objected that 
the construction of the approaches to the mouth 
of the tunnel would involve the demolition of a 
large number of artisans’ dwellings, but there 
was plenty of room in the neighbourhood to 
accommodate any number of persons who might 
be displaced by the improvement. Major Welby 
seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously, It was further decided to appoint a 
deputation to wait upon the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and, if considered necessary, upon 
the Home Secretary. 


Holywell Water Supply.—An important 
meeting was held at the Holywell Assembly 
Hall, last week, when the claims were advanced 
of the new scheme for supplying with water 
the large and populous district embraced in 
Holywell, Greenfield, and Bagillt. A company 
has been formed with a capital of 20,000/. to 
carry out the scheme, and assistance has been 
promised by the Duke of Westminster and 
others. The source of the supply is Milwr, 
about a mile and a-half from Holywell, and the 
water, after passing through filtering beds, will 
The engineer 
of the scheme is Mr. H. E. Taylor, C.E., of 
Chester. The Mayor of Chester presided over 
the meeting, and Mr. C. E. Matthews, of 
Birmingham, strongly urged the inhabitants to 
support the scheme. A resolution approving of 
the scheme was passed by the meeting. 


The English Iron Trade.—With a con- 
tinued activity in trade, the English iron market 
keeps very firm, with an upward tendency, on 
the whole. Pig-iron has beer. somewhat quieter, 
without, however, any material giving way in 
price. Middlesbrough is about 3d. a ton lower, 
but elsewhere the movement is still the other 
way. The Glasgow warrant market has been 
agitated by constant fluctuations, and the 
end of the week finds warrants somewhat 
lower. Manufactured iron, for which there 
continues an active demand, is still rising, and, 
although no actual advances have been made, 
they are spoken of as not being far off, while for 
prompt delivery an additional 2s. 6d. per ton on 
quoted prices has to be paid where such orders 
can be placed. Tin plates are in a rising mood. 
Steel is quite as active this week as last, with 
values firmly held at the high rates ruling. 
Shipbuilders continue to add to their order- 
books, notwithstanding the higher prices asked 
for tonnage. The condition of the engineering 
trades remains very satisfactory.—Jron. 


Belfast. — The Water Commissioners of 
Belfast have in consideration a scheme for 4 
wholesale filtration of the water supplied to the 
town of Belfast, with a provision for storage of 
the filtered supply. 


St. Paul’s, Heaton Moor.—A double stained 
glass window was placed last week in St. Paul's 
Church, Heaton Moor. ‘The subject is Ruth 
gleaning in the fields of Boaz. The window 
has been supplied by Messrs. Edmondson & 
Son, of Manchester. 
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Leith Drainage.—We learn from the Scots- 
man that last week a special meeting of the 
Leith Town Council was held to consider a 
report from the special Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, which recommended the approval of the 
drainage scheme adopted by the joint com- 
mittee of the Corporations of Edinburgh and 
Leith, and asked for powers to promote a Bill 
in Parliament for giving effect to the same in 
co-operation with Edinburgh. The committee 
sought powers to deal with the pollution of the 
Water of Leith above Coltbridge, and should it 
be found necessary, stringent provisions would 
be inserted in the Bill to prohibit the discharge 
of all refuse, filth, sewage, and other polluting 
matter into the Water of Leith above Colt- 
bridge. They also recommended that the 
nine drainage districts into which the burgh 
of Leith was at present divided should 
be re-united and assessment levied over 
the whole burgh as soon as_ practicable. 
Bailie Archibald said it was inconceivable that 
after Edinburgh and Leith twenty-four years 
ago had spent about 60,000/., and were now 
prepared to spend between 60,000/. and 70,0000. 
more to carry away all their sewage and con- 
tamination, that Parliament should allow the 
parties above Coltbridge to continue to make 
the Water of Leith a common sewer, to the 
danger of the health and lives of the citizens of 
both towns. Should the parties above Colt- 
bridge, who were interested and responsible for 
the pollution of the river, desire to come to 
terms with the Corporations, speaking for him- 
self he would say that he believed they would 
be admitted on fair and even liberal terms, and 
it would be better to spend some money in 
removing the sewage and other refuse at present 
allowed to flow into the Water of Leith above 
Coltbridge, than to spend it in the Courts of 
Law. The motion that the report be adopted 
was carried, and the amendment that the Bill 
should deal with the pollution above Coltbridge 
was therefore shelved. If the position of 
matters is correctly stated, however, there is 
no doubt that this source of pollution must 
eventually be dealt with, and why not make one 
matter of it? 


New Pier for Southend.—The Southend 
Local Board, at their meeting last week, sealed 
a contract with Messrs. Arrol Bros., of Glasgow, 
for the construction of a new pier, to take the 
place of the present unsightly one, which has 
become inadequate to the requirements of the 
place, and which is considered to be not very 
safe. The total cost of the whole scheme is 
estimated to be about 60,0007. but the amount 
of the present contract is a little over 43,000/. 
The contract is divided into three distinct 
sections, the first of which will consist of a 
double-decked pier of about 200 yards in length, 
extending from the present massive pier 
approach up to and including a concert-room, 
which is estimated to cost 2,000/. Seating 
accommodation will be provided for 1,000 
people. The second section consists of a com- 
bined promenade and tramway pier about a 
mile in length, viz., from the concert-room to 
the head of the present pier. This portion of 
the structure will be 20 ft. wide, 12 ft. being 
reserved for promenading purposes, and the 
remainder for the tramway. The third section 
consists of a large pier-head, which will be 
erected just outside the present one. Three 
extensive landing-stages suitable to the different 
sets of the tide are to be provided at the pier- 
head, and there will also be refreshment and 
waiting rooms, and other conveniences situated 
on the pier. The engineers are Messrs. Brunlees 
& M‘Kerrow, of London, under whose super- 
vision the work will be carried out. 


New Bridge over the Medway.—On 
Wednesday of last week a new bridge over the 
Medway at Tunbridge was formally opened. 
The bridge spans the Medway at a point where 
It crosses the High-street, Tunbridge, on the 
main road from London to Hastings. It is of 
stone, and is 36 ft. 3in. wide, hog-backed in shape. 
It is formed of two piers and buttresses, and 
has gost upwards of 3,0007. The architect was 
Mr. Ruck, of Maidstone, and the contract for 
the builder’s work was let to Messrs. Wallis & 
Clements, of Maidstone; and the iron-work was 
executed by Mr. Gray. 


New Catholic Schools at Seaham Har- 
bour.—On Monday last the new schools in con- 
hexion with the Roman Catholic Church of 
St. Mary Magdalene, at Seaham Harbour, were 
opened for teaching. The architect was Mr. 
J. C. Parsons, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the 
contractor was Mr. E. Weatherley, also of New- 
Castle. Thecost has been about 1,2002. 





New Hospital for Newcastle —A new | 
hospital for sick children, which has been 
erected at the Moor Edge, Newcastle, by the 
generosity of Mr. John Fleming, was formally 
opened on Thursday by Lord Armstrong. The 
building is in the “‘ Domestic English ” style of 
architecture of the 16th century, and is built of 
red Normanby brick, with smooth stone dress- 
ings from the Brunton and Wideopen Quarries. 
Access is gained to the entrance hall through 
the principal doorway, which consists of carved 
stone, and has a semi-circular head with fluted 
pilasters. The wall frame and pilasters of the 
hall are of oak, and the ceiling is panelled with 
ornamental moulding and arches. The floor is 
of specular marble. At the right of the entrance- 
hall an oak door leads to the Board Room, the 
dado of which is oak, and the walls above are 
covered with lincrusta. The panelled ceiling is 
supported by square pillars with ornamental 
sides and capitals, and with oaken bases, and the 
flooring is of oak blocks. On the main corridor 
the matron’s administrative department is situ- 
ated, and from this corridor a door opens intothe 
play-ground. The corridor to the left of the 
entrance-hall contains the medical officer’s 
department, and the ceiling is panelled and 
supported by pilasters, while the floor is of 
marble. At the entrance end of the north wing 
are the medical officer’s bed-room and sitting- 
room, and on the ground-floor the dining-hall, 
which is 38 ft. long, 20 ft. wide, and 18 ft. 
high. The floor of this hall is of oak blocks, 
ornamental pilasters support the cornice, with 
clearstory windows over, and a panelled ceiling. 
Adams’s patent ventilators are used, and 
the heating is by steam coils. There is 
accommodation in the hall for 130 children. 
Separate from the main building the wash- 
house, laundry, &c., have been provided, and 
adjacent to the laundry is a boiler-house. From 
the entrance-hall, a marble stairway leads to 
the upper portion of the building. The balus- 
ters are in cast-iron panels, with newel posts 
and ornamental lamps. The stairs are lighted 
by a large wrought-iron circular dome light, with 
a ventilator in the centre. On the first floor is 
the day room, which is ventilated by two inlet 
ventilators and one outlet. To the right and 
left of the day-room are the wards, the arrange- 
ment in each wing being similar. Next to the 
day-room is a small ward, and on the other side 
of the corridor is the ward scullery. Nurses’ 
rooms, in electrical communication with the de- 
partments of the matronand the medical officer, 
are arranged on this floor, and also the general 
ward, which is 60 ft. long and 20 ft. wide. There 
are five double windows on each side. The 
floor is of pitch pine, and from two sides door- 
windows open on to small balconies. A little 
higher up the stairs is the surgical ward, and 
the top floor is devoted to the use of the nurses 
resident in the institution. The total number 
of children’s cots in the hospital is sixty-three. 
The total cost of the new hospital has been 
23,0007. The architects were Messrs. J. S. 
Quilter & G. Wheelhouse, and the contractors 
were Messrs. J. & W. Lowry, all of Newcastle. 

The Surveyors Institution.—A large and 
representative gathering of the Fellows of The 
Surveyors’ Institution resident in the counties of 
Lancashire and Cheshire was held in the 
meeting-room of the Manchester Society of 
Accountants last week. The object of the 
meeting was the formation of a Provincial 
Committee of the Institution for the two 
counties above referred to, on the basis of the 
scheme for the local organisation of members 
throughout the provinces which is in course of 
gradual development by the Council, The 
Secretary of the Institution, who was present at 
the invitation of the Provisional Chairman, 
explained in detail the constitution of the new 
committees and the objects the Council have in 
view in their formation. Mr. John Cross, of 77, 
King-street, Manchester, to whose hands the 
preliminary arrangements were confided by the 
Council, was unanimously elected Chairman of 
the Committee for the ensuing year. In the 
exercise of the discretion vested in the meeting 
by the rules of procedure, it was resolved that 
the Committee be designated the Provisional 
Committee of the Surveyors’ Institution for the 
Counties Palatine of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
After the completion of the formal business of 
the meeting the Committee proceeded to con- 
sider the arrangements for the preliminary 
examination for the admission of students to 
the Institution, to be held at Manchester, under 
the auspices of the committee, on January 22 
and 23 next, Messrs. J. Holden, T. Silk Wilson, 
E. J. Bridgford, and T. A. Dickson being 





appointed moderators for the purpose. 





Reredos, St. Mary’s, Lambeth.—This 
reredos, presented to the church by Sir Henry 
Doulton, was announced to be “ dedicated ” on 
Friday of this week. It has been executed at 
the works of Messrs. Doulton, Lambeth, from 
the designs of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott. With the 
exception of four columns which are in Salt. 
Glazed Doulton-ware, the whole of the reredos 
is ina fine terra cotta of warm buff tint. It. 
consists of a central portion 8 ft. 6 in. wide, con- 
taining three arched bays; the centre opening 
is filled with a representation of the Crucifixion, 
and the arches on either side are subdivided, and: 
each contains two sculptured figures. Slightly 
recessed from the central portion there are wings. 
3 ft. wide on either hand, making the total width: 
of the reredos about 14 ft.6in. Up toa height 
of 5 ft. the design is quite plain: the portion 
next above contains the sculptured panels set 
within arches with traceried heads. The centrak 
portion is terminated with a projecting cornice 
with ribbed cove below, and open cresting and 
pinnacles above; the highest pinnacles will 
support statuettes of angels. The height to 
the top of the cresting is 11 ft. 9in., and to 
the top of the statuettes about 15 ft. The 
weight of the whole reredos is carried clear of 
the floor by means of a concealed girder. 
The sculptures have been designed and 
modelled by Mr. George Tinworth. The 
central panel (4 ft. 9 in. high, 2 ft. 9 in. wide) 
contains a representation of the Crucifixion. In 
the four smaller panels are single figures of the: 
Patriarch Moses, the Apostles Peter and Paul, 
and the Prophet Elijah. Inserted in quatre-. 
foil panels in the wings of the reredos are four 
portrait medallions of archbishops :—Hubert 
Walter or Fitzwalter, Archbishop from 1193 to: 
1207, Lord High Chancellor in the reign of 
Richard I.; Richard Bancroft, Archbishop from 
1604 to 1610; Thomas Tenison, 1695 to 17163. 
and Thomas Secker, Archbishop from 1758 to. 
1768, buried in the churchyard of Lambeth.. 
Secker bequeathed the whole of his library to- 
the palace. The medallions of Bancroft, 
Tenison, and Secker have been modelled from 
photographs taken from the original portraits. 
in Lambeth Palace; that of Tenison was 
painted by Simon Dubois, and that of Secker 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The Oakfield Estate at Ashtead.— 
Sale of Building Sites.—A large area of 
land, forming a portion of the Oakfield Estate. 
at Ashtead, in Surrey, and covering upwards of 
fifty acres in extent, has just been laid out for 
building upon. Between 250 and 300 houses 
and shops are intended to be erected on the 
estate, all of them being of a high class, no- 
house of a less prime cost value than £400 to 
be erected on any of the plots, whilst as: 
regards several of the plots, the minimum 
value is £600. A number of new roads, 
50 ft. wide, have been formed on the estate,. 
three of them being nearly half -a -mile- 
in length each. The first portion of the 
estate, containing seventy-four plots, was 
offered for sale last week, by Messrs. Baker & 
Sons, the sale taking place in a marquee on the 
estate, when a numerous company was present. 
Most of the plots submitted have frontages of. 
25 ft. and depths of from 180 ft. to 200 ft., 
whilst some of them are much larger, having 
frontages of 60 ft. each. On these last-named. 
plots detached villas only are to be erected,,. 
having forecourts of 30 ft. in depth from the. 
main roads. The auctioneer, in offering the 
property, drew attention to its attractive 
character, pointing out that Ashtead was be- 
coming an increasingly residential suburb, being” 
reached in forty minutes from London, and that 
the estate bordered upon the Ashtead and 
Leatherhead Commons, upwards of 1,000 acres: 
in extent, known as being amongst the most 
picturesquein England. Amongst those present: 
were several speculators and builders, and the- 
biddings for the different plots was very active. 
Most of the sites submitted were sold, the 
prices realised varying from 30/. and 40. up to 
about 100/. for the larger plots. The proceeds. 
of the sale amounted to upwards of 1,980/. 

New Clock for Mysore.—The Maharajah 
of Mysore has ordered a large clock, with two. 
illuminated dials, to chime the Cambridge 
quarters, on bells of about one ton. The bell- 
framing to be supplied is of teak, the clock of 
the best gun-metal, with compensated pendulum 
of zinc and iron tubes. The maker is Mr. J. W. 
Benson, of London. 

Roman Catholic College, Tooting. We 
are asked to mention that the locks and door- 
fittings for this building, described in our 
columns last week, were supplied by Mr. James 





Hill. 
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New Hospitals for 
Saturday last, two new hospitals for infectious 
<liseases, erected by the Corporation of Liver- 
pool in Netherfield-road and Grafton-street, 
were formally opened by the Mayor of Liver- 
pool. The Netherfield-road institution has been 
constructed out of a formerly existing building 
which was used as a private charity hospital 
and which consisted of a small administrative 
block and two pavilions. In the new hospital 
nothing but the outside walls of the old build- 
ing has been left, and in reconstructing the 
pavilions four new wards have been provided in 
each, in addition to four private wards in one 
and two in the other, and altogether the build- 
ing is capable of accommodating between eighty 
and ninety patients. Access to the upper wards 
is obtained by the outside staircase, thus effect- 
ing a complete separation from the wards 
beneath, and affording a means of treating 
male and female patients for four distinct 
diseases. Complete accommodation has also 
been provided for the matron, medical 
officer, murses, and servants. The sani- 
tary arrangements and means of ventilation 
have had careful attention, and steam laundry 
and disinfecting-rooms have been erected at the 
rear of the main building. The architect was 
Mr. H. Shelmerdine, of Liverpool; and the con- 
tractors were Messrs. Morrison & Sons, also of 
Liverpool. The Grafton-street hospital is 
planned on the pavilion system, and has accom- 
modation for seventy patients in eleven distinct 
wards. Each block is thoroughly discon- 
nected, and the system of cross-ventilation has 
been adopted, while the greatest possible iso- 
lation of each ward and department of the 
building, consistent with economical and efficient 
administration, has been arranged. Three special 
wards are reserved for receiving and isolating 
doubtful cases. Two complete and distinct 
steam laundries, one for the patients’ and the 
other for officials’ clothing, &c., form part of 
the scheme ; and a powerful high-pressure steam 
apparatus is provided for rapidly disinfecting 
bedding and tainted clothing. The adminis- 
trative buildings are complete in every detail ; 
the drainage and other sanitary details have 
been carried out with care. The architects were 
Messrs. Simpson & Allen, London, and the con- 
tractors Messrs. Holme & Green, Liverpool. The 
two new buildings are capable of accommo- 
dating about 160 patients, and the total cost, 
exclusive of the Grafton-street site, is abcut 
27,0002. 

Street Paving.—We take the following 
statement of experience as to various pavings 
from the annual report of Mr. Lovegrove, the 
Surveyor to the Board of Works of the Hackney 
District :— “The extra cost of maintaining 
wood-paving, as compared with granite, is to a 
considerable extent met by the reduced first 
cost, while wood has the great compensating 
advantage of being so much less noisy than 
either granite paving or macadam. Granite 
4 in. by 4 in. cubes would be far cheaper than 
macadam, and the following dates of laying 
show the endurance of this material :— 

Mare-street, north of St. Thomas’s-square, laid 
in 1873. 

Clapton-road, laid in 1873, relaid last year. 

Upper Clapton, laid in 1873, relaid last year. 
Granite paved roads have, however, the draw- 
backs of being noisy and slippery. As to 
relative costs, the following figures may serve as 
an index :— 


6 x 4in. Guernsey granite pitchings laid on 6 in, s. d. 


Portland Coment COMCTOLO ....000ccccsescccescececcerees 15 0 
4 x 4in. ditto TD sccsesespess ll 0 
Wood paving as already laid inthe district ......... 7 9 
Broken granite—average thickness, 3 in., in-) 1 6 


cluding labour and rolling ..............ccesscesseees ) 


The macadam requires renewal in from one 
to six years according to the traffic, and the 
extra cost of clearing the mud and dust is 
considerable. The broken granite margins 
alongside the tramways are very costly to 
maintain. The repairs now carried on with the 
24 in. broken irregular stones under the steam 
roller, quickly work away from the tramway 
paving, and the constant feeding involves an 
outlay which, in a few years, far exceeds the 
cost of proper paving. In the course of ten 
years the cost per yard super of such repairs 
cannot be less than ten shillings, and is fre- 
quently much more.” 

Memorial Window, Lyme Regis.—A 
new painted north-east window has just been 
placed in the parish church of Lyme Regis, in 
memory of the late vicar, the Rev. G. H. P. 
Barlow. The work has been executed by 
Messrs. Bell & Beckham, of London, 


Liverpool. — On | 





The late Anglo-Danish Exhibition.—A | 


two days’ sale last week of the fittings and 
appointments of the recent Anglo-Danish Exhi- 
bition brought a numerous company to South 
Kensington. The catalogue contained 440 
lots, and included the whole of the furniture, 
draperies, and decorations which had been 
utilised for the exhibition; but the most inte- 
resting portions of the property submitted were 
the erection of the theatre to seat 1,000 persons ; 
the Danish village, in eleven lots, containing 
Danish houses, cottages, and a village inn ; also 
the Danish grotto; the switchback railway and 
Alpine scenery; the Doulton panels; several 
iron buildings, rustic bridges and summer- 
houses, which had been erected in different 
portions of the grounds for the purposes of the 
exhibition; together with a representation in 
stone of “ Hamlet’s Grave.” Several terra-cotta 
vases were likewise included in the sale. 
Amongst the prices realised was 540/. for 
the theatre, built by Mr. Humphreys, of the 
Albert Gate Works, constructed of timber 
frame-work, and covered with corrugated iron. 
The dimensions of the building are 155 ft, long 
by 45 ft. wide, with numerous additions, con- 
sisting of fourteen side boxes, dressing-rooms, 
and offices. It was stated to be well adapted 
for a volunteer drill-hall, lecture-hall, or public 
institution. The scenery and tableaus con- 
nected with the theatre were sold for 26/7; The 
terra-cotta vases, eighteen in number, realised 
an aggregate sum of upwards of 50/, After a 
few bids had been made for the cottages form- 
ing the Danish village, the auctioneer announced 
that the whole of them were withdrawn. The 
Danish grotto was described as 96 ft. long and 
18 ft. wide, the exterior painted and moulded 
to represent rockwork, and the interior arranged 
for an exhibition of paintings. The auctioneer 
in submitting this portion of the property, said 
it had cost upwards of 250/., and that he had a 
reserve of 50/. upon it. As the biddings were 
only nominal, it was withdrawn. The switch- 
back railway was described as 440 ft. long, 
22 ft. wide at the station, and 14 ft. wide at 
the extremity, with double tracks. Four 
cars, by the Ashbury Carriage Works Company, 
were included in the sale. The auctioneer 
aunounced that the railway was erected this 
year for the purposes of the exhibition, at a cost 
of more than 400/., but the highest sum offered 
was 115/., at which it was sold. The painted 
Arctic scenery forming the background of the 
railway, with the framing and supports, was 
sold for 207. The sale concluded by the offer 
of the Doulton panels at the main entrance- 
hall. They were described as faced with slabs 
of terra-cotta, painted in the impasto process 
recently introduced by Doulton & Co. Two 
large panels on either side, each 16 ft. high by 
7 ft. 6 in. wide, were said to be probably the 
largest paintings ever yet executed in ceramic 
ware. The highest offer was 85/., at which 
they were withdrawn. There was no offer 
for “ Hamlet’s Grave.” The total proceeds 
amounted to upwards of 2,800/. Messrs. Baker 
& Sons conducted the sale. 

Dangers of ‘‘Rising’’ Health Resorts. 
—People little reck of the dangers which they 
run in exchanging their own comfortable, well- 
ordered house for stuffy seaside lodgings, where 
imperative economy requires that no more 
rooms shall be hired than are necessary. The 
sink and water-closet arrangements at all 
“rising” health resorts will be found almost 
uniformly bad. Inthe old days, when only a 
few stray visitors came, the sewage went into 
cess-pools, and the water supply was obtained 
from wells. Now, all the houses boast their 
water-closets, connected in more or less un- 
scientific fashion with drains laid down in the 
streets, and converging to a sewer discharging 
into the sea. The drains are usually put down 
piecemeal, and the levels are not right. The- 
water supply is intermittent, and, as a conse- 
quence, closet-pans get dry, and sewer-gas 
pours up into the houses. Add to this the fact 
that the place has no building bye-laws, and 
that any one may and does erect new houses in 
his own fashion, and at any angle that he 
chooses to existing roads, and the dangers in 
the case of infectious disease getting a foot- 
hold in the place will at once be manifest.— 
Sanitary Record. 

Sewage Scheme for Preston.—The Town 
Council of Preston intend, at their next meet- 
ing, to propose that the Council memorialise 
the Local Government Board for power to borrow 
a sum of 130,000/. for the purpose of carrying 
out a sewage scheme by which the sewage of 
the town will be taken down to a farm at 
Freckleton. about three miles away. 











New Free Harbour and Depots at Copen- 
hagen.—The Danish Ministry of Finance ig 
inviting designs for the new free harbour and 
depéts to be established in Copenhagen, The 
ground has been chosen for it. Either the 
depots are to be arranged in one large building, 
or a number of small ones, but none of the 
latter must be above three storeys, including 
vaults. The whole is to embrace 15,000 square 
métres for storage, and, besides, offer accommo- 
dation for offices. Of the designs received for 
the harbour, the six best will be paid for, two 
with 165/., and the rest with 110/., whilst five 
of the best for the free depéts will be remune- 
rated at the rate of 55¢. each. All the designs 
should be in the hands of the Danish Ministry 
of Finance by Nov. 1. 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 







































































TIMBER, £8 do £& 8, d, 
anne load 8 0 0 1210 0 
Se footcube 023 O 8 0 
Birch, Canada load 215 0 415 0 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. » 200 400 
Oak ,, ' 200 410 0 

Canada ......... 40 0 610 0 

Pine, Canada red . 210 0 310 0 

SS eee 210 0 40 90 

Lath, Dantsic... fathom 310 0 6560 0 
Ee 500 600 

Wainscot, Odessa, crown............... 210 0 3 0 0 

Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist...std.100 9 0 0 100 0 

- 4th and 3rd » ¥VO8 88086 

NIL asednenitiiniammatediemeaireneummienens 700 #8 90 90 

St. Petersburg, Ist yellow ........ ». 910 0 1510 @ 

wi ae acini 900 1000 

i eT 710 0 W110 0 

Swedish....... nivadtiavutbeddteentdenne 710 0 1610 0 

ee 810 0 1710 0 

ae 1600 2510 0 

Ara, — Naoki 1010 0 1710 0 

om  * eee 710 0 1010 0 

—  § Pane 900 1000 

- 3rd and 2nd ...... 700 #4810 0 

New Brunswick, &c. . 610 0 6&6 0 0 

Dattems, G1) KIMGS ...0cc.cccccccsccesccees 510 0 12 00 
Flooring Boards, sq., 1 in., pre- 

pared, First , we wn. 8 OMS 

Second ...... poeandnannn 08 0 O10 9 

STD ° cdgunscesneennssecenveen 056 07 9 

isd cectsvencesevecccenssent foot 0 0 34 0 0 33 
IAIN... <cncadsnunsaengnisedia wee «C0UlCUlCU SECC Be 
ST. ccsvimsstampetuininsnetoaenes 002 00 8 

PE TEED eccccsonsencooseedsnsece 00 44 00 5 
St. Domingo, cargo average ...... 00 44 00 & 
Mexican ~~ 004 00 4, 
Tobasco -~— i ome 00 4 00 by 
Honduras | ami 00 4 O 0 5} 

Box, Turkey ......... ton 5 00 12 0 0 

Walnut, Italian ....00..0cccccccsese: foot 0 0 44 0 0 6 

METALS, 

Inon—Bar, Welsh, in London...ton 417 6 5 0 
sin » at worksin Wales... 4 7 6 410 0 
ae Staffordshire,in London .. 56 6 0 615 ¢ 

CoprER— 

British, cake and ingot......... ton 7810 0 Sv 0 0 
SS ee ee 7910 0 810 0 
a 8 00 090 0 
ETN ddsvnnestintiidscnninacsacanes 100 0 0 1010 0 

LEAD— 

IN socaccentesnnciocnentets ton 14 5 0 14 7 6 
English, common brands ............ 14 7 6 1410 0 
Ti ntccinenagasstedbeenencude 1510 0 1512 6 
SPELTER— 
Silesian, special ..............060. ton 19 0 0 19 2 6 
ere 1817 6 19 0 0 
IN— 
SIND ccidinthiontemneanioenescsenial ton 103 0 O 00 0 
Ss sdeisihsibinnaabdaibieninsanksiianne 102 0 O 00 0 
Straits ... Sitienaismmnntnoons 104 0 0 00 0 
DL snthcesendangennsdcumeeooett 10400 00 90 
EE SIE oveccceccccvesesesecsesese 10710 0 00 0 
Zinc— English sheet............... ton 22 0 0 23 0 0 
OILS. 

BEE cciceniuntievensecinecrcesecncess ton 19 7 6 1910 0 

Cocoanut, Cochin ..............scssseeees 26 00 28 0 90 
BD sccassanecocmsevnowaseodncanceonsees 25 0 0 00 0 

SR TIE.» nceuncnenasdnseqensnnenenace 23 0 0 00 0 

Rapeseed, English pale ............... 2810 0 00 9 

e EE coseshidcneneseiconanees 27 0 0 27 5 9 

Cottonseed, refined ...............0e008 2115 0 22 0 0 

OS eee 2500 4 0 0 

BAMEIREINE,, Wolo csoccvccccscccscccccceee 400 60 0 

a EE wansnsesetnencensnnns 700 120 0 

TURPENTINE— 

American, in casks............... ewt. 111 0 00 0 

Tar— 

Stockholm barrel 016 0 016 6 
OS en 010 0 ©10 6 
TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading must 
reach us not later than 12 Noon on Thursdays. | 


BAYSWATER.—For alterations and shop fittings at No. 
80 Queen’s-road, W., for Mr. E. P. Joyce. Mr. William 
A. Burr, architect, 65, Chancery-lane, W. C. 








SE TE BID cccccccsrsccccensecsdecqnccsooocesss £329 0 0 
Young & Co. ......... Sh incaanemudadintie 299 0 0 
SET Oe TE 296 0 0 
Stevens Bros (accepted)............seee-eees 257 10 0 





CHELSEA.—For steam heating apparatus, for heating 
the wards of the Chelsea Infirmary, Cale-street, Chelsea, 
for the Guardians. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects, 
15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. No ——— — 


Clements, Jeakes, & Co..............0+++ 1,055 0 0 
oS ies eee 988 0 0 
SEED TEE, . «.ncncaddutucineseninequneses 981 0 0 
Ff 891 10 0 
SES, TDN oe NEAL T pape 882 0 0 
Summerscales & Son ...........0...ee008: 877 0 0 

862 0 O 


Potter & Sons, South Molten-st., W.* 
* Accepted. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENT: 


Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
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CONTRACTS. 
re 
. ; Architect, Surveyor, or | Tenders to b 
Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom required. oe p+ being , “delivered, | © 28° 
LL - —_——— 
. NR, ccncsksntaniesinienennntenis Hull Corporation......... Pw Saw | Oct. 4th | ii. 
Stone for rer gow sewed deceninencendmemmeennets Sandown Local Board... | J. Newman ............... do. li, 
tet with Outbuildings, Seaton Sluice ...... ee Official ...... sateen Oct. 5th i. 
ian Guernsey Granite sescecesceeseeeeeceeee-| Willesden Local Board | O. Claude Robson......... Oct. 9th ix. 
fesla and Coke, Drain Pipes and Stores......... ta va Batters 5} Official...... do, ix. 
Buildings ...... _ scee| St ary’s (Battersea as 
seein ater... "|S. T. Pilditeh,.........000-. do, |. 
ing- d Paving Road .............cccccscsees Wandsworth Bd. of Wk | Official........ oeee do. x. 
ins, &e. — sspitbuetiinnhecsaemednen Cheshunt Local Board | T, Bennett... eenceece do. ix. 
Engines and PUMPS .......--.s+sseerereseeesereereeeees do. 0. do. iX, 
Cast-Iron Water Mains .... ere oe do. _. do. do. ix. 
Shops and Houses, Southend ........ ee, A lk DS See do. ix. 
Making-Up Road.............ssseseeeseeceereeeeeeeeserens S. Hornsey Local Board | E. Fry................cseceees Oct. 10th | x. 
ote ‘ ~“as > ierlow R.S.A.| T. G. Edwards ............ do, li, 
sorry Se TURIN: cciss: cigeibeddepadiesnneipietiabeeenness Hammersmith Vestry... | H. Mair ...............s0000- do. 1X, 
‘Alteration Ss “ eS Horsham Local Board | J. Percy Gates ............ Oct. lith | i. 
Clothes’ Store, Tool House, &C........sscccceeeees Fulham Union ............ fficial...... , 0. ix. 
Making-up Ne aera ee | Walthamstow Local Bd. do. Oct. 12th X. 
Fire Brigade Station, Marylebone.................. Met. Board of Works... do. Oct. 15th | ix. 
New Shops, KC. ....-..esecs ee cereeeeeneeeseseeenesseeens | Berkhampstead Co- ; 
“ ’ operative Society ...... J. BF. Goodey.......cccccees Oct. 7. ii. 
sbi ec. Repairs to Houses, Hampstead | ke eeeeeeenee | ____ twee eee e ee ne Not state ix. 
anne Great Grimsby — dikacanel | Salvation Army............ \E. J. Sherwood............ do. Le 


























PUBLIC APPOINTMENT. 











Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary. oe 
Clerk of WOrkS .........scsscsccsccscecscscessecscceoeres Bath U.S. A,............... | 21, 2s. per week ...... Oct. 8th 














Page, 











il. 
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CROYDON.—For class-room and additional cloak-rooms 
and lavatories to the junior department of the Beulah-road 
Schools for the Croydon School Board, Mr. Robert Ridge. 
Surveyor to the Board, architect. Quantities by the 


architect :— 





GORE FARM (Kent).—For engineering work in con- 
nexion with the new Hospital for convalescing smallpox 
patients, Gore Farm, near Dartford, for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 
15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. No quantities :— 


nbenetenssenseanerremmnapennennens £707 0 0 Sugg & Co., Limited ..................... £8,490 0 0 
— _* i Ei eA ce 580 0 0 ee 7,920 0 0 
Coleby & Co.,.........ceccceee hennheninancennense 575 0 0 Clements, Jeakes, & Co. ............... 6,828 0 0 
DINE 1: dssasednongueennensieembebenaneeseds 550 0 O Goddard, Massey, & Warner ......... 6,643 0 0 
Henley & Co.............cscccscccscescssessceces 540 0 0 IEE Be PORIEE cnrecoccsccsccerecevccnsovens 6,397 0 0 
Batley & Linfoot ........sseccesesessereeseeees 538 15 1 SEEMED: .ceneserocnnscesenmeoesonentes 6,310 0 0 
Pearson & CO,.........:ssseccecescesescoscesees 538 0 0 W.. J. Fraser & Co, ..........ccsesseseeenes 6,290 0 0 
ON ve —-s 531 0 O Watford Engineering Works............ 5,885 0 0 
Bh, SOG, BIIIIOD .. ccespsneseancocapersosennensess 519 0 0 enn I sccsnnitininninnnanies oa : 

id-Kent Building and Contractin . Bir OR i eenie iaeimstsinisbiiaieliaiiaitte ‘ 

w Works — . — . sevatbeadsiipdnenensconbtee : ,10 O Stidder, Dairs, & Co. .........cccccccecese 5,771 0 0 
Oskenden ............cccccccccccscccecserocccee 497 0 0 Easton & Anderson ...........cccssscooees 5,710 0 0 
TEI... sistas snampailenaittnbieieananaitdnes 490 0 0 a ae 5,500 0 0 
Smith & Sons.............ccccccccccccccceserees 465 0 0 UNE BG indo ceccdcncinccegs sp tnibniinnniiinn 5,465 0 0 
BD a nscaccencconscescveccsosssotenasonseseessocoes 459 0 O P. & F. May ........ Reonecadscecbooossosease 5,400 0 0 
Wi vvcccsvnecacecsscoscssssnceenentsnbosssonsons 455 0 0 Benham & Son,* Wigmore-street, W. 5,250 0 0 
eT oe ens 450 : : * Accepted. 
a emanate pe! 0 0 LEICESTER.—For works in connexion with the cutting 





CROYDON.—For additional cloak-rooms and lavatories 


to the girls’ and infants’ departments of the 
wood Schools, for the Croydon School Board. 





South Nor- | Leicester. 


Mr. Robert | Borough Surveyor, Mr. J. Gordon :— 








of a new canal and river channel, and widening and deepen- 
ing the Union Canal, the making of wharves, new roads, 
&e., for the Flood Works Committee of the Corporation of 
Plans, specification, and quantities by the 


Ridge, Surveyor to the Board, architect. Qnantities by the Wm. Webster, London.................. £59,519 0 0 
architect :— Geo. Parkinson, Manchester ......... 49,050 10 0 
TINE... .cssensornssssemenmmeaiaseianensiinh £430 0 0! S. Pearson & Sons, London............ 45,248 17 2 
EADS. co ccsncsesdesovccsedonabessbasons 391 0 0 Whitaker Bros,., Leeds .................. 39,842 17 10 
TIED sndsndeststkassconéncanbeeenénosqecaneseanets 369 0 0 Holme & King, Liverpool.,............. 39,285 3 7 
IT tinnsnsiciinniniihabiiianancucanaieniiienn 358 0 0 L. Foster, Radcliff-on-Trent ......... 37,632 7 2 
SED csacacstcsacndcdsneuniessilibansansesendeeen 354 0 0 Gs, Sy HN 6 ccccccceccccccscecces 36,754 4 8 
SINT Ts - sindcacionncnibelanaiamienewinten 350 0 0 Jas. Dickson, St. Albans............... 35,210 19 10 
SNE MONOD... osicaninononinmmeinilecstiins 323 19 8 Jas. Evans, Ealing.................ccccsee 34,251 9 6 
IID icictntiintenndslasgnemmmnianaiabiaaniniees 321 0 0 Jacob Biggs, Birmingham ............ 33,995 10 3 
eCENINON snscncsinenntsnibianismanvansine 311 0 90 Enoch Tempest, Leicester™............ 31,973 11 9 
| Nee 305 0 0 '* Accepted. 
., Ren 295 0 O 
oo, , _ ae 287 0 90 LON DON.—For rebuilding 117, 119, and 121, Newington- 
Caplen & Redgrave ...........scssesseceesees 286 0 0 causeway, and four houses in Rockingham-street, S.F. Mr. 
Re 279 0 0 F, Powell, architect, 200, Kennington Park-road, 
Mid-Kent Building and Contracting ~~ 
I tists ten cesisicasibiuinbinlaeuapiaibetias 277 10 O Gregory & Co. ....... Salinas ... £6,241 0 0 
MONO (OOCUIER) -.... ..cccccccccesssoeccessesee 240 0 0! SCD » cchistsnctinasdeibanpleiibadinbets . 0 0 
SE nnscthtniesahasdeniibsioniaienenteds 6,169 0 0 
HERTFORD.—For the construction of new flood-gates Holliday III” bdsccdcceccccccese 6,140 0 0 
and overflow weir on the River Beane, for the Corporation Te ST Uiininabeicidatahenniansheemcsinionts 6,003 0 0 
of Hertford. Mr, Russell Austin, engineer, Hertford :— BI IIB, ccscscccceccnseccosccecseese 5,951 0 0 
William Gray, Hertford .............0000 £531 12 0 ig i ixcocavevessnnnsssnncancoranees 5,769 0 0 
George Bell, Tottenham .................. 505 11 0 W. & F, Croaker (accepted) ......... 5,463 0 0 
John Cook, Spalding (accepted)......... 481 0 0 Woe Gh Bits Ge icsrsescscncssonscacosenepeoes 5,462 0 0 








HERTFORD.—For the construction of about 700 yards Hospital. Messrs, Woodd & Ainslie, architects :— 


¥-in, outfall sewer, together with manholes, tanks, and the 
Preparation of land for sewage disposal at Little Amwell, 








J. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds 





LONDON.—For medical residential college for Guy’s 


forth 2 Was REAR ne enone £11,453 0 O 
r the Hertford Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. Russell | Foundations for above, J, Shillitoe & Son (schedule, 
Austin, engineer, Hertford :-— accepted). | 

John Cook, Spalding ......c..cccseseeee inten ee SG 

George Bell, Tottenham .................. 634 0 0 LONDON, — For sanitary works, bath, &c., at 39, 

G. R, Rackham & Co,, Colchester ...... 593 0 O Fitzroy-square, W., for Mr. H. J. Bradley. Mr. J. H, 

Thomas Adams, 22, Canal-road, Kings- Martin, surveyor, 83, Albany-road, 8,E. :— 

land (accepted)..........c..ccccccccseesesees 583 0 0 Wallden, Walworth (accepted) ......... £110 0 0O 
WuErTON STONE.—For Wesleyan Methodist School and Chapel Extension, Mr, G. Baines, architect, 4, Great 
inchester-street, E.C, :— 

| A B. C. D. E. 

F. & H. F. Higgs............ccc0e. £740 0 0 ... £2,998 0 ... £439 0 ... £630 0 ... £86 0 ... £4,893 0 0 

H. L. Holloway sieadiaiabieiidiime 760 0 0 ... 2,874 0 ... 393 0 ... 670 0 83 0 ... 4,780 0 0 

Z. SUE: sithinotenest Bininasédpeu 727 0 0 2,899 0 399 0 620 0 69 0 4,714 0 0 

he RR eae 676 0 0O 2,722 0. 546 O 575 O 110 0 4,629 0 0 

7? th ATT ED eS 859 0 0 2,721 0 . 369 0 553 O 105 0 4,607 0 0 

J. Hearle & Son ...........c.0.. 700 0 0 2,770 0 ... 420 0 607 0 75 0 4,572 0 0 

ys 5 « Hosking .........0ssss 690 0 0 2,759 0 410 0 597 0 73 0 4,529 0 0 

Foret Bros, ........nesceenssesenees 808 0 0 2,588 0 390 0 595 0 106 0 4,487 0 0 

James Morter .............c.s0000 671 0 0 2,705 O 398 0 585 0 70 0 4,429 0 0 

Geo. eg ES 690 0 0 2,635 0 363 0 530 0 ... 80 0 ... 4,298 0 0 

- 3. Coxhead ....... isovestvnntin *563 18 6 *2,369 7 34615... 53615 ... 76 7 ... 3,893 2 6 

A.—Extension of Chapel. B.—School. C.—Infants’ Room and Kitchen, &c. 


E.—Boundary-wail, Fence, and Gates. 


LONDON.—For alterations and repairs to No, 32, 
Wardour-street, Soho, Mr, R. H. Kerr, architect, 139, 
Oxford-street, W. :— 











J. & J. Greenwood ........000. ies £541 0 0 
BO rere eee 473 0 0 
Manley & Son ....... P TS | 
Pie oe ere - 375 0 0O 
Puzey & Lumley (accepted)............... 50 0 0 


[Buckle (late) not stated. | 





LONDON, — For alterations and additions to the 
‘*Horse and Groom’’ public-house, Newington - butts, 
S.E., for Mr. G. J. Flood, Messrs, Lewcock & Grieison, 
architects and surveyors, 88, Bishopsgate-street Within, 
E.C 

















ES cccccccccce teeeeeeecerseeees £1,066 0 06 
Holloway ... men ee & 
a 985 0 0 

BE chaieinnes enndninnden 980 0 0 
tees 959 0 0 
aac 949 0 0O 
ERLE ASL ARES Ae feta Ae 889 0 0 





LONDON.—For new shop-front and repairs, &c., to 
No. 7, Oxford-street, Mr. R. H. Kerr, architect, 139, 
Oxford-street, W. :— 





PE IIE dnicccencccoddadeccctncenss £399 0 0 
ge I hckikcincnicdittkcnitinaband 354 0 0 
BG Cevcddctscdsecccctdincdecodens 329 0 O 
ee Rare 267 0 O 
Tilly & Jones (accepted) , .. 26310 0 








LONDON.—For new building, North-row, Oxford- 
street, Mr. E. Burnell, of Bedford-row, and Mr. H. 8 
Legg, of Christ’s Hospital, architects :— 





Ashby & Horne®..........ccccoccoccoesecsee £10,240 0 0 
Holland & Hanmea.........cccccccccccccces 9,836 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 9,752 0 0 
PAID vi nnthinanindiebhaneebinndimins 9,727 0 0 
ps Sf ee 9, 0 0 
ke 9,147 0 O 
, SRT S Eee See epee 8,930 0 0 
Chas & TROOP vc ccicccccceccccecscccccces 8,444 0 0 
SANIT | Snmecetmebiididbidibenedtedidiaeseses 8,079 0 0 





LONDON.—For the erection of new factory at the 
Grange, Bermondsey, for Mr. J, Garnar. Messrs, G. 
Elkington & Son, architects :— 


TEED ‘icinsuaioibeenndceaainuiiaeniataiddeindiatadeiadiiaieia £1,399 0 0 
PT inisscennconednemsidnintiatibiitiinasaduaitiade 1,377 0 0 
J. & J, Greenwood .......... noeonenbeusiiie 1,343 0 0 
Tae PIII ts soenedacnameannteedinineedaneatii 1,320 0 0O 
P . _" _| RRO e nae eCaTe 1,273 0 0 
W. & F. Croaker (accepted)............ 1,218 0 0 





LON DON.—For rebuilding the ‘‘ Duke of York ’’ public- 
ea Queen-street, Edgware-road, Mr. J. W. Brooker, 
architect :-— 


III |, condennbsenedsnnseiidbiitiinisitbanaais £2,810 0 0 
MITE siccciddasdeiiabatiibeneiiiidiaaibideiebices 2,495 0 0 
Pe Be iteiincnnienieds guancesccocdbbeness 2,468 0 0 
Oe Ore ION dccetsccnecctecceccnscscces 2,419 0 0 
Wh: TD iciaseaiinssteininsieeaiinteniiaieias inhi 2,100 0 0 
MONMOUTH.—For additions to Hospital, Mr. F. A. 
Powell, architect, 200, Kennington Park-road, 8.E. :— 
ss ivcscsccnsnatenissiasncts satecsceceeéous £185 0 0 
RR i ine ities 160 0 O 
D. Roberts (accepted) .................006 144 0 0 





NORTHGATE, GREAT YARMOUTH.—For altera- 
tions and additions to Board School, Messrs. Bottle & 
Olley, architects. 


J. P. Knights, Yarmouth ............... £3,145 0 O 
es Fl eee 2,878 0 0 
R. Kemp, Gorleston  ...............00000 2,842 0 0 
G. H, Springall, Yarmouth ............ 2,780 0 0 
Cork & Beech, Yarmouth ............... 2,666 0 O 
J. Leggett, Yarmouth..............cc00+e 2,595 0 0 
T. Howes, Yarmouth ..........ccccccccess 2,584 0 0 
Rand & Cooper, Yarmouth ............ 2,569 0 O 
Grimble & Watts, Yarmouth ......... 2,520 0 O 
J. 8. Cooper, Yarmouth ....,.......... 2,475 0 O 
R. Eastoe, Yarmouth ..............0cc000 , 0 0 
T, G, Leggett, Gorleston ............... 2,443 0 0 
J. H. Hawes, Yarmouth (accepted) 2,440 0 0 
J. F. Bray, Yarmouth  ........cccccccece 184 0 0 





NOTTING-HILL.—For St. Columb’s Mission Church, 
Notting-hill, for the Rev, Canon Trench, Mr. E, P. 
Loftus Brock, architect :— 


BEE MAGEE cdénciiccrecewscuncessecencnessets £1,690 0 0 
ROE Oe Katssincntmssonisqnens puldinieesnnes 1,670 0 0O 
DD cnicunacittnbsenianenienenneanniee 1,620 0 0O 
SI III sainparsneannntmabeneiinii 1,597 0 0 
EES TE, TN OS ee 1,575 0 0 
ITED ‘nncensinceuncetnasecnncensenen 1,570 0 0 
CR I Bic ccccititingsecccaetsscctqocceet 1,527 0 0 
PP intithecetariddssccnaibeetiiamenniiitinesd 1,520 0 0 
BE vvcsigecnccocemnbssentpsecttiorecessionss . 1,493 0 0 
Allen & Sons....... eee 1,395 0 0 
EES: detttecemmennndin 1,395 0 0 





PUTNEY.—For pulling down and rebuilding the *‘ Rail- 
way Hotel,” Putney, for Mr. H. Dobbin. Mr. F. J 


Eedle, architect. Quantities by Mr, Charles Barnard :— 
re 8 ee £10,406 0 0O 
FI TIIIED cicncicsinsadismneiienainmmaniiiinbiaiaie 9,538 0 
CO BGs cecenepsessegnnnnene 8,775 0 0 
UNNI sks <as.cncccegivesctéiinsncccdinosnenmitease 8,751 0 0 
bs Te DO hee cptsvcnccvcdigtecccdgnccedbitanins 8,347 0 0 
Ta GEES soccciidhscccctasiabinnnes 8,159 0 O 
IID aiipnccccusnccocghadocecoccdainanoowetd 8,140 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 7,924 0 0 
W. R. Williams, Putney ............... 7,900 0 0 
BING” °.. sccnineicnnninaedaeienauniiinl 7,820 0 0 
R. Aviss & Co., Putney ............c0000 7,796 0 0 





ROTHERHITHE.—For new stabling and dwellings 
&e., St. Helena-gardens, Rotherhithe, for Mr. E. W 
Robinson. Mr. a. W. Stevens, architect and surveyor, 
21, New Bridge-street, E.C. :— 





W. A. Rhodes, Kensington ............ £1,580 0 0 
W. & H. Castle, Southwark ............ 1,370 0 0 
J.T. Peppiatt, Hoxton .................. 1,235 0 0 
8. Chafen, Rotherhithe .................. 1,195 0 0 
Prestige & Co., Pimlico...............66 1,185 0 0 
A. White & Co., Rotherhithe ......... 989 0 0 
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SEAFORD.—For the Surrey Convalescent Home, for 
Mr, Alexander. Mr. Ewan Christian, architect :— 
J. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. 
Edmunds (accepted) .............0.++ £10,453 0 0 


SOUTH KENSINGTON.—For the erection of a resi- 
dence, in Thurloe-square, for Mr. J. Whittlesea. Mr. 
Benyon Tinker, architect, 4, New Inn-chambers, Wych- 
street, Strand. Quantities not supplied :— 








EL ey a £2,260 0 O 
iy MND conscoscecncennscncsseses , . 1,850 0 0 
ND Es Ry ecoccccccpescegecncnecocensete 1,756 0 0 
Cooke & Battson (accepted) ............ 1,560 0 0 





SOUTH SHIELDS.—For works at the new cemetery, 
Harton, South Shields, for the South Shields and Westoe 
Burial Board. Mr. D. Balfour, engineer, Houghton-le- 
Spring :— 








J. Lane, South Shields ..............0+0 £6,974 210! 
J. Scott, Jarrow ............ . a 17 0 
W. Roach, South Shields ............... 5,347 0 7 
W. Kennedy, Jarrow ..... sane . 4,954 4 0 
W. & W. Scott, Newcastle............... 4,530 9 1 
Nicholson & Elliot, Sunderland ...... 4,365 13 5 
8. Moody, Tyne Dock...........cccceccee 4,180 9 8 
T. Dixon, Fence Houses.................. 3,916 0 0 
J. Carrick, Durham (accepted)......... 3,788 10 0! 





SUN DERLAND.—For works in connexion with extend- 
ing Bishopwearmouth Cemetery, for the Bishopwearmouth 
Burial Board, Mr. D. Balfour, engineer, oughton-le- 








Spring :— 
J. Huntley, Sunderland .................. £7,850 8 0 
W. Scott & Son, Sunderland............ 7,645 9 O 
T. Dixon, Fence Houses... . 7,34 0 O 
J. Schofield, Sunderland.................. 6,993 8 0 
T. P. Shaftoe, Sunderland ..... 6,971 15 8 
J. Elliot, North Shields ................+ 6,780 0 0 
H. Rudland, Sunderland.................. 6,627 4 0 
D. & J. Ranken, Sunderland ......... 6,382 0 0 
J. Carrick, Durham. .......00000+-+scccccce 6,257 10 0 
R. Hudson, Junr., Sunderland” ...... 6,152 0 0 


* Accepted. 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD (Notts).—For the erection of 
atown-hall, Mr. J. P. Adlington, architect, Lincoln :— 











Shillito & Son, Bury St. Edmunds... £5,200 0 0! 
Saddler, Nottingham .................000 4,159 1 0 
Keeling, Nottingham .................000 3, 0 
Perill & Burnett, Nottingham ......... 3,234 6 8 
Adams, Nottingham ..................06 3,125 0 O 
PREG. EONNOTD cccconccccossccccnsscnseoes 3,067 10 6 
Messom, Nottingham .................000 3,063 0 O 
Wheatley & Maule, Nottingham...... 2,996 10 0 
Cowen, fade s senuminammansmenneanesenseett 2,956 2 0 
Perks, Long Eaton ............ . 2,956 0 O 
Greenwood, Mansfield....... ; . 2,910 0 O 
Hind, Nottingham ...............cc00-+00 2,887 0 0 
Clark, Mottim@ham .......00ccccccccsecscee 2,877 0 0 
Price, Nottingham (accepted) ......... 2,851 0 0! 





TOTTENHAM.,—For alterations and additions to pre- 
mises, High Cross, Tottenham, for Mr. D. Quigley. r. 
J. W. Couchman, architect. No quantities :— 


aaa £615 0 0 
I SPOTS . 456 0 0 
Percival Hart (accepted) ................+ 394 0 0 





TWICKENHAM,—For the erection of Church Insti- 
tute, Twickenham, Messrs, George Lansdown & Harriss, 
architects, Warwick-street, Charing Cross :— 











TIED sseccasenesenoetbemenetonemenennelll £1,662 0 O 
MID soncoovecccaninnsanmesbisnenedessis 1,660 0 0 
TTI. + sancupncassenbeneneugieunenumnpedianinds 1,589 0 0 
iste as ED -ensovecens . 1,554 0 0 
PTY ncecencssnanmsimsbancmmaemannmnennnns 1,511 0 0 
i EID - seccnnnocsvnsanenstsececceneseete 1,470 0 0O 
J. T, Collinson (accepted)............... 1,408 0 0 





UPPINGHAM.—For the erection of new school-house 
and class-rooms, for the trustees. Mr, T. G, Jackson, 
architect, 4, Nottingham-place, W. :— 








SII died inn siecenieaonasnennensnenenmenniill £10,975 0 0O 
ST Asses ceinanenienannasnaneeinenaenneti 10,040 0 0 
SIT inn ns suntncnebeaueenannnuneueinens t 0 0 
Tape ccsneenenstenessenasnecseoian 9,565 0 0 
Willeock .......... a .. 9,274 0 0 
IIIT sietienisnnonedegpedenenianenenaeninens . 9,164 0 0 
RSC R EERE ECR a eaire tit 8.948 0 0 
SEE EE J 0 0 
Parnell (accepted) ...............cccsssees 8,895 0 0 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER ” is supplied pixnxcr from the Office to reside: ts 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Preraip. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 
Zealand, 26s. per annum. To India, China, Osylon, &c. 80s. 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRIN) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. B. D. (hardly to the point).—J. B. (we are obliged to decline 
pointing out books; see standing notice to that effect below).—‘‘A 
nstant Reader” (as we have replied to many other similar in- 
quiries, it would be impossible to advise to any purpose except after 
an examination of the work. All we can suggest is that the cement 
may have been of inferior quality, and have shrunk and cracked; 
a very fine crack, hardly noticeable, would do the mischief; and it 
may have been finished level and with no fall, which in the case of 
a crack would make matters worse).—A. & C. H.—W. T. M. (we 
will certainly do nothing of the kind).—A Yorkshireman (no space 
this week. Letters of any length should not be sent at the last 

moment.—W. R. (ditto). 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., mus be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication 
line pointing out books and giving 


We are compelled to 
addresses. 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, reste, of course, with the authors. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 
All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THK EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 











PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address,**TuE BurtpER, Lonpow,’ 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under .......sssesee 4s. 

Each additional line (about ten words .....-.....s0. Os. 6d. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for special Adver- 
tisements on front e, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c, may be obtain prose to the Publisher, 

A 





WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... %s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words)...........0+. Os. 6d, 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 7 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 

Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, and for the Front Page 
by the same Hour on WEDNESDAY. 


SPECIAL.~ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 

m___——- MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same 
must reach the Office before TEN o’clock on WEDNES 
DAY mornings; 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 

MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 

strongly recommends that of the Jatter OOPIES ONLY should be sent, 








PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 

to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Cevent Garden, W.O. 
free of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN OIR- 
OULATION, is issued every week. 


Now ready. 


READING CASES, { 2 ED EACH. 


post (carefully packed), Is. 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C 
Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 






































CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 








Publisher, No, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


—=—=—=—=—_— 
SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS. pb 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum , red 
4s, 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving * The Builder ” 
by Friday Morning’s post. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. _| FARLEIGH Down, 


BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited 
HEAD OFFices: Barta. ’ 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


_ Thestone from these uarries 

is known as the “ eather 

THE CHELYNCH ) Beds,” and ie of a very 

q crystalline nature, and op. 

STONE doubtedly one of the mest 
durable stones in England, 














THE rs of a me Cc stalline 
BRAMBLEDITOH 4 Bsttre 8 the Chelynch Stone, 
STONE. suitable for finemoulded work, 


Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 


London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr, 


HAM HILL STONE. 
Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice, 
Prices, and every information given, on 
application to the HAM HILL STONE 00, 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 

London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apvz. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk. 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.| ADv?. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO,, 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvv. 


SPRAGUE & CO, 
STATIONERS, &c., 


Keep a Special Stock of Sundries for 
Professional Offices. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, F.C. [Apvr. 


Ss. L. WILLIAMSON, 
PEWTERER, LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ Bar Firter, 
BEER ENGINE MAKER, Brass FINISHER, 
328, MILE END ROAD, LONDON, £. 
Contractor to Her Majesty’s Government. 

Estimates given on application. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 
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© CHARLES © COLLINGE'S © 


OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLI, 


Self-Acti “FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Descriptio . 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 


LIST SENT ON LONDON, 8.5. 









ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


PricEs REDUCED. 4 PpricaTION. 


—_—_ 





SHORT TIME CONTRACTS 





Can be carried out easily by using our Lamps. 


TOU CAN 


WORK ALL NIGHT 


AT MUCH LESS COST THAN BY GAS, 


Entirely Self - Contained. 


Portable. 


+ NO STEAM OR AIR-PIPES REQUIRED. 


Very Cheap. 





F. BRABY & CO., 352 ;. 362, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.V. 
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The Phototype Co., 308, Strand, London, 
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FACADE TOWARDS COURTYARD. 
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